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PRICE FIVE CENTS, 





THE 

LOANEH RS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 


“Continental Life” Building, 
22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


OOP a CAkes cas cteccesnsvcecxscccseevectecsnes $500,000 
Subject to increase tO. ... 2.2... cee ecee veers 1,00 ,006 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM M. TWEED, SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, 

A. F. WILMARTH, EDGAR F. BROWN, 

EDGAR W. CROWELL, ARCHIBALD M. BLISS, 
DORR RUSSELL. 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

ge FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered 
to our CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 





TANNER & CO,, 
BANKERS, 
No. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 


STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD AND EXCHANGE. 
ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND 
GOLD EXCHANGES, 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits SUBJECT TO CHECK 
AT SIGHT. 





Buy and sell at current market rates, the FIRST 
MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Interest, payable Anguet and February, in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 
United States taxes. Present market quotations, 97% 
a 083gc. and interest. 

TANNER & CO., 
No. 11 WALL STREET. 
56 107 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
BANKERS, 


No. 11 Nassau Street, 


issue CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELERS in EUROPE, and available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, also for use in the UNITED STATES, 
WEST INDIES, Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS to 
LONDON, PARIS and CALIFORNIA, 





BANKIN G HOUSE 


KOUNTZE ‘BROT HERS, 


NEW YORK, 
14 WALL STREET. 





Four per cent. interest allowed on al! deposits 
Collections made everywhere. 
Orders for Gold, Gevernment and other secunties 


executed. 





HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS, 
AND 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassav eTreet, N. Y., 


Opposite U. S. Sub-Treasury. 

We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 

We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 

We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 

FISK & HATCH. 


— -——- as 


BANKING HOUSE 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 
No. 32 Wall Street. 


-- 


eee a 


Interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
or Gold. 


Persons depositing with us can check at eight in 
the same manner as with Nationa! Banks. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
cr at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 
available in all parte of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times, on ap- 

roved collaterals, at market ratee of interest. 

We buy, sell and exchange al! issues of Government 
Bonds at current market prices; also Coin and 
Coupons, and execute orders for the purchase and 
sale of gold, and all firet clase securities, on com- 
mission. 

Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with ue 
upon the same conditions as Currency Accounts. 

Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loan 
negotiated. 

Collections made everywhere in the United States, 
Canada and Europe. 


Dividends and Coupons collected. 


S.J.&F.BEEBEE, 
BROKERS, 
IN GOLD, STOCKS & BONDS 
No. 7 NEW STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





JOHN J, CISCO & SON, 


No, 59 Wall Street, New Vork. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 


check at sight. 


Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate | 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of | 


each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, | 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 


Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and | 


Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. | 





CALDWELL & 00., 


BANKERS. 
27 Wall St., New York. 


Order for Purchase and Sale of United 
States Securities, Stocks, Bonds and Ameri- 


can Gold promptly executed at the usual | 


commission, 


Collections promptly made in all parts | 
line that can be found. 


ofthe United States and Canada. 


CS” Interest, 4 per cent., allowed on de- | 


posits, subject to sight draft. 


— 


J. OSBORN. ADDISON CAMMACK 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 


BANKERS, 


No. 34 BROAD STREET. 


9 | 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 


SECURITIES, bought and sold on Commission. 





NEW YORK 


STATE RAILROAD = BONDS. 


BANKERS, 


A First-Class Home Investment. 


FIRST MORTCACE 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


RONDOUT & OSWEGO 


RAILROAD. 


Principal & Interest Payable in 
Gold. 


‘Seven per Cent. Semi-Annually. 


This Road covers 100 miles of the most direct pos 
sible line, between the Great Lakes and deep water 
navigation on the Hudson River, the whole line of 
which will be completed and in operation on or be 
fore October Ist, 1872, and give a new line of road to 
Lake Ontario and the West, 25 miles shorter than any 


It passes through the Cement, Flag-Stoneand Lum 
ber regions of Ulster County, and the rich, agricul- 
tural bottoms of Delaware and Greene Counties, all 
of which have not heretofore been reached by railroad 
facilities, andfrom which sections, the formation of 


the country prevents the construction of a competing 
| line, 


The 36 miles of read operated for three months is 


| already paying net earnings equivalent to 7 per cent 


gold, on its cost of construction and equipments | 
The issue of Bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of 


COMPLETED ROAD, the coupons payable in gold tn 
this city. 


PRICE OF THE BONDS, 9 IN CURRENCY, 


Full particulara of the above may be had of, ane 


the Bonds for sale by 


VERMILYE & CO. Edward Haight & Co,, 


BANKERS. 
Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau strect. 





DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


AND IN 
GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS 


Buy and Scll on Commission, 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 


Making Liberal Advances 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 





9 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


Financial Agents of the R. & O. Company 


Ob a 
ST. LOUIS CITY 
SIX PER CENT GOLD BONDS 


Twenty Years to run 


We offer $400,000 at 98 and accrued interest. 


JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 


14 Broad Stroet 
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THERE NATIONAL 
MONTTOR. 


A RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
DEVOTED TO 

CHRISTIANITY, 

EQUAL RIGHTS. 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR 
represents directly over 250,000 of our colored citizens 
and is one of the very best 
tion with thein, 


mediums of communica- 


TERMS: 

One copy for one year........ weerere; 
One COPY [OF SIX MONUNS..... 2. cscess sscccsvsvces 1 SU 
TO CLUBS! 

Clubs of 20 to one address, for one year...... 30 00 
cer" IN ADVANGE. _&x9 

Or, if not paid strictly in advance............... 2 5 


ae “| 1 1 . . . : oe 
woney snouid be sent by Post oft e Order or Reis 
7 ‘ . 
tered Letter to 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, 


Lock Box 602, roo kgyn, N. Y. 


IT IS AN EXCELLENT MEDIUM FOR ADVER- 
TISING. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

First insertion 15 cents per line, and 10 cents per 
line for all subsequent insertions, 

Special Notices 20 cents per line, 

Notices of Marriages and Deaths, not exceeding four 
lines, 25 cents. 


All communications and exchanges 
must be addressed to 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, 


Lock Box 602, Brookuyn, N. Y. 


CATAWBA WIRE. 


The Kelley’s Island Wine Co. 

Have opened a Depot for the sale of their celebrated 

SPARKLING AND STILL CATAWBA WINE at 
28 & 30 WEST BROADWAY. 


Families wishing a good article, 


for this paper 


may rest assured 


that all wine ordered directly from the Company’s | 


Depot will be just what it purports to be— pure grap 


juice. 


(4-07 GEO. ©. 


GUNTINGTON., 





i) ow CER vane. SAFE, EFFICIENT 
It is far the best Cathartic remedy yet discov- 
ered, and at once relieves and invigorates all the vital 
functions, witheut causing injury to any of them. 
fhe most complete success has long attended its use 
in many localities, and it is now offered to the general 
public with the conviction that it can never fail to 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces 
little or no pain; leaves the organs free from irrita 
tion, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous sys- 
tem. In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, 
bowels, liver, kidneys—of children, and in many diffi- 
culties peculiar to women 
and certain cure. The best physicians recommend 
and prescribe it; and no person who once uses this 
will voluntarily return to the use of any other ca- 
thartic. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
yy tS | Serer aera Postage 6 cents, 
5 boxes, Perr rT er te vd (eee 
2 er ee ee re 39 ~=C* 
It is sold by all deale ‘rs in drugs and medicines, 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BALTIMORE & OUTO R. R. 


Is an Air-Line Route from Baltimore and Washington 
to Cincinnati, and is the only line running Pullman’s 
Palace Day and Sleeping Cars through from Washing 
ton and Baltimore to Cincinnati without change, 

Louisville in 20' hours. 

Passengers by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have 
choice of routes, cither via Columbnes or Parkersburg 

From Cincinnati, take the Louisville and Cincinnati 
Short Line Railroad. 

Avoid all dangerous ferry transfers by crossing the 
great Ohio River Suspension Bridge, and reach Louis 
ville hours in advance of all other lines. Save many 
miles in going to Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans 

The only line running four daily trains from Cin. 
cinnati to Louisville. 

Silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at night, and eplen- 
did Smoking Cars, with revolving arm chairs, on day 
trains 

Remember! lower fare by no other route. 

To secure the advantages offered by this great 
through route of Quick Time, Short Distance and Low 
Fare, ask for tickets, and be sure they read, via Louis. 
ville and Cincinnati Short Line R. R. 

Get your tickets—No. 87 Washington street, Boston; 
No, 220 Broadway. office New Jersey R. R., foot of 
Cortlandt street, New York; Continental Hotel, 828 
(h-stnut street, 44 South Fifth street, and at the depot 
corner Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia; 8. KE, 
corner Baltimore and Calvert streets, or at Camden 
Station, Baltimore; 485 Pennsylvania avenue, Wash. 
ington, D. C.; and at all the principal railroad Offices 
in the Kast. 

SAM. GILL, 

aaa Supt., Lonisville, Ky. 
HENRY STEFFE, 

Gen. Ticket Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
SIDNEY B. JONES 

Gen, Pass. Agent, Louisville, Ky. 


AGENTS WANTED 
to canvass for Liberal Books and Papers. Apply to 
P. M. KRELSEY,319 West Twenty-sixth street, New 
York. 


Ll ge a 


EDUCATION, INDUSTRY AND | 


| 
| LINK-MOTION, 


| 


-it brings prompt relief 


“THE BLEES.” 


NOISELESS, 


LOCK-STITCH 





Sewing Machine 


| Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 

and beauty of stitch, durability of construction and 

rapidity of motion. 
Call and examine, 


Send for circular. 
wanted, 


Agents 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 


6233 BeCAm was, Rew York, 





THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seven first-class Phelan Tables. 
oo & 7] BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 
7 A. M.to 7 P. M., exclusively for the 
Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 


The FinestQualities of Imported 
Drandies and Cigars. 
_ Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 
JOHN GAULT. 


Open from 


Wines, 








PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS, 


AT 


MERRELL'S, 


{ Late Cummings, | 


Piano Warcrooms, No.8 Union 


Square. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best Mak 
ers, for sale cheap for cash, or torent. Money paid 
forrent applied to purchase. Repairing done well 
and promptly. Call and examine before de- 


ciding elsewhere. 


M. M. MERRELL, 


LATE CUMMINGS, 





No. 8 Union Square. 


GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 
FLORIST, 
821 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








par Choice Flowers always on Hand. 453 





RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS, 





BEST SALVE IN USE. 
Sold by all Druggists ar zo cent 
JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 





te RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 


Depots foot of Chambers st. and foot of 23d 
-. follows: 

“Phrouzh Express Trains leave Chambers st. at 9 
a.m., lla.m., 5:30 p.m..and 7p. m., daily, Leave 
23d gt. at 8:45 a.m., 10:45 a.m., and 5.15 and :45 
p. m., daily. New and improved Drawing-room 
Coaches accompany the 9 a. m. train through to Buf- 
falo, connecting at Hornellsville with magnificent 
Sleeping Coaches running through to Cleveland and 
Galion. Sleeping Coaches accompany the 11 a. m. 
train from Susquehannah to Buffalo; the 5.30 p, m. 
train from New York to Buffalo, and 7. p.m. train 
from New York to Horne)lsville, Buffalo and Cincin- 
nati. An Emigrant Train leaves daily at 7:45 p. m. 

- For Port Jervis and Way, 4:30 p.m. (23d st. at 4:15 


». ™.) 

, For Middletown and Way, at 3:30 p. m. (23d st., 3:15 
p. m., ); and, Sundays only, 8:30 a.m. (23d st., 8:15 
a. Mm. 

Bor Otisville and Way, at *7:30 a. m. (23d st, *7:15 
a.m.) 

roa Newburgh and Way, at9 a.m., 5:30 and 4:30 
p.m. (23d st. 8:45 a. m., and 3:15 and 4:15 p. m.) 

er Sutfern and W ay, 5S and 6 p. m. (23d st., 4:45 
and 5:45 p.m.) Theatre Train, *11:30 p.m, (23d t., 
*11:15 p. m.) 

For Paterson and Way, from 23d st. depot, at 6:45, 
9:45 and 11:45 a.m.: *1:45, 3:45, 5:15 and 6:45 p. m. 
From Chambers st. Depot, at 6:45, 10 a. m:;12m.; 
*1:45, 4. 5, 5:15 and 6:45 p. m. 

F ‘or Hackensack "% Hillsdale, from 23d st. Depot, 
at 8:45 a. m., and 12 3:45, $5:15, 5:45 and {6:45 p.m. 
From Chambers st. "Depot. 9a.m.,and 1, 4, $5:15, 6 
and ¢6:45 p. m. 

For Piermont, Nyack, Talim: me and Ww ay, from 234d 


st. Depot, at 9:15 a. m 3 1:15, +3:15, 4:15, 5: 15 and 6:15 
p.m.,and Saturdays only, $114 : ) > m. From Cham- 


bers st. Depot, at 9:30 a.m.; 1:30, 43:30, 4:15, 44:30, 
5:15 and 6:30 p. m.; and Saturdays only, f12 midnight. 

Tickets for Passage and for Apartments in Drawing- 
room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and 
orders for the checking and transfer of Baggage may 
he left, at the Company's offices, 241, 529 and 957 
Broadway ; 205 Chambers st.; 33 Gree nwic h st.; cor. 
125th st. and Third ave,, Harlem: 338 Fulton st., 
Brooklyn, Depots foot of Chambers st. and foot ot 
23d st.. New York; No. 3 Exchange place, and Long 
Dock Depot, Jersey City, and of the Agents at the 


“« '? hotels, 
. RUCKER. WM. R. BARR, 
Gen’! Sup’t. Gen‘! Pass’r Agt. 
Dec. 22, 1870. 
* Daily. + For Hackensack only. 
and Nyack only. 


+ For Piermont 


— 


YENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER. 

/ sey.—Paassenger and Freight Depot in New York, 
foot of Li perty street; connects at ~ patho Junction 
with the Delaware, Lackawannaand Western Railroad. 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and ite 
connections, forming a direct line to Pittsburgh and 
the West without change of cars. 

ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 

Sixty miles and three hours saved by this line to Chi 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change 
of cars. 

Silver Palace cars through from New York to Ohi 


cago, 
SPRING ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fo) 


lows: 

5:30 a. M.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 A. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Manch Chank, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
nock, Towanda, Waverly, etc 

7:30 a. M.—For Easton, 

12 m.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 
Ephrata, Litiz, Potteville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 

2p. m.—For Easton, Allentown, etc. 

3:30 p.m.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk 
and Belvidere. 

:30 P. a" —For Somerville and Flemington. 

5:15 P. —For Somerville. 

6 P. ting Easton. 

7p. m.—For Somerville. 

7:45 rp. m.—For Easton. 

9p. M.—For Plainfield. 

12 p. M.—For Plainfield on Sundays only. 


Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:30 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. m., 12:00 M., 1:00, 2:00. 2:15, 3:15, 
3:30, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00, 7:45, 9:00, 


10:45, 12:00 P. M. 
FOR THE WEST. 

9A. ¥.—WESTERN Express, daily (except Sundays) 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg al the West. 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, and 
but one change to St. Louis. Connects at Harrisbure 
for Erie and the Oi! Regions. Connects at Somerville 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Strouds 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, etc. Comnects at Phillips 
burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, etc. 

5:00 p. M.—CINCINNATI Express, daily, for Easton 
Bethichem, Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitts 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sleeping cars to Pitts 
burgh and C hicago.* Connects at Junction with D., L. 
and W. R. R. for Scranton. 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts- 
burgh every evening. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office o! 
‘he Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
atreet, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor Honse; Nos. 24, 271, 52 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 


cipal hotels. 
R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H,. P. BaLpwi, Gen, Pasa. Agent. 


MRS. M. BRANTON’S 


FASHIONABLE 


Hair-Dressing Rooms, 


No. 461 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Mrs. M. Branton takes the pleasnre in announcing 
to her lady patrons and the public generally, that she 
has opened the above Rooms, where HAIR-DRESS.- 
ING in all its branches will be carefully and promptly 
attended to. by her own personal supervision, and 
endeavor to receive the approbation of her lady 
patrons. 





HAIR-DRESSING will be atrictly followed, Old 
Hair made over in the latest style. 





The very latest and most fashionable style of 





PRICE LIST: 
Hair- Dressing at Residence, per week...... $2 50 
OMS tlMe. ......0005 1 00 
= Rs MO Dccccsbcceccccsers 50 
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PATENT 


STOCKING SUPPORTER 


AND 


LADIES’ PROTECTOR. 


NO MORE COLD FEET—NO MORE 


DEFORMED LIMBS. 


MRS. 


above articles to ladies, with the assurance that they 


DANIELS takes pleasure in offering the 
will give satisfaction. 
The trade supplied ai a discount. 
No. 63 Clarendon Street, 


BOSTON. 


on MRS. C. A. GAYNOR, 


S24 Broudway, New York. 


SYPHER & CO, 
(Successors to D, Marley,) 
No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Dealers in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


Furniture, Bronzes, 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Katabliehed t&26. 


A BEAUTIFUL 


SET OF TEETH, 


With plumperes to set ont the cheeks and restore the 
face to ita natural appearance. Movable plumpers 
adjusted to old sets, weighted Lower Sets, fillings of 
Gold, Amalgam, Bone, etc. 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
With Nitrous Oxide Gas. 
No extra charge when others are inserted. 
SPLENDID SETS, $10 to $20. 
L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 


Between Fourteenth dt Fifteenth atreeta east side 


GW. WARD & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S 
WHEK LY 

THE PACIFIC COAST. 
No. 12 MONTGOMERY STREET, 





FOR 


San Francisco, Cal. 


eee ee a ne ne 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for perforating into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amouat for which 
m@athey are drawn to 
borevent alteration. 
The check is moved 
forward by the up- 
ward action of the 
lever of the machine. 

The points are inked 
and penetrate the fibre of the paper. They cannot be 
taken out by chemicals. Price $2). 


J. G. MOODY, No, €8 Trinity Building, 


P. O. Box 6028, N. Y. 
0-62 





Send foracC «: lar. 
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VICTORIA C. WOODHULL and TENNIE C. CLAFLIN, 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 


—_— — —_—— TD 





TERMS OF SUBSERIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Une copy for one year - . $2 00 
One copy for six months - . - i 00 
Single copies —- - . . . ° - &§ 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION. 


OAS BE MADE TO THE AGENCY OF THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
LONDON ENGLAND. 


One copy for one year - ° ° 4 $3 00 
One copy for six months - - ‘ i 50 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
From $1 00 to 2 50 
Time, column and page advertisements by special contract. 


Per line (according to location) - : 


Special place in advertising columns cannot be permanently given. 


Advertiser's bills will be collected from the office of the paper, and 
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TO THE ELECTORS, MALE AND FEMALE, OF THE 
EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK : 

The Constitution of the United States provides that— 

‘* All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside.” 

Also that— 

‘*No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
United States.” 

The Constitution also recognizes that suffrage is a right of 
citizens of the United States, as follows : 

‘* The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied,” &c. 

The Constitution of the State of New York provides as 
follows: 

“ARTICLE lL. Section 1. No member of this State shall 
be disfranchised, or deprived of the rights or privileges se- 
cured to any citizen thereof, unless by the law of the land, 
or the judgment of his peers.” 

It also provides who may be disfranchised, as follows: 

“ ARTICLE XI. Secrion 2. Laws may be passed excluding 
from the right of suffrage all persons who have been con- 
victed of bribery, larceny, or of any infamous crime.” 

By a careful consideration of these various organic pro- 
visions, it will be seen— 

First, That women are citizens, because they are persons. 

Second, That all citizens of the State of New York have 
the right to vote, excepting only such as have been convicted 
of some infamous crime. 

Third, That the State of New York has no right to de- 
prive any of its members of the rights or privileges secured 
to any citizen. 

The radical change which places the right of women to 
vote comes from that portion ofthe Fourteenth Amendment 
which makes women citizens of the State of New York, and 
denies the State the right to abridge their privileges as 
citizens, one of which is the right to vote. Previously the 
State had the supreme control of citizenship and its rights, 
and, while women were not consistently denied suffrage 
under its constilution they were, however, denied it, 
and there was no appeal therefrom. But the power 
which the State formerly exercised over this right of citizens 
is now taken from the States and vested in the general 
government, Notwithstanding this radical change in the 
political status of women, the State of New York has not 
yet extended to women the facilities for exercising this 
newly-defined condition, and it is still a question if our male 
governors will not continue to abridge the rights of 
women citizens by preventing them from voting. But I 
believe that a right cannot exist in citizens without an im- 
perative duty accompanying it ; and that if women possess 
the right to self-government it is their duty, not only to 
themselves, but also to their country and to humanity, to 
exercise that right,and to no longer permit themselves ‘‘ to 
have governors set over them by other men.” 

One of the reports from the Judiciary Committee of the 
Ilouse of Representatives in Congress, upon the Woodhull 
memorial, contains the following recommendation: 

‘*It is therefore perfectly proper, in our opinion, for the 
Hlouse to pass a declaratory resolution, which would be an 
index to the action of the House should the question be 
brought before it by a contest for a seat,” thatis, by a 
contest for a seat by a representative elected by the votes of 
women citizens. 

Sincerely believing that the best interests of the country 
demand an immediate settlement of this great question, 
and as a settlement by the means indicated above is the 
speediest and most conclusive it is possible to have; and be- 
lieving the women citizens of the Eighth Congressional 


District of the State of New York to be as highly patriotic 
and as fully inclined to perform their duties which the 
rights of citizenship require of them as are those of any 
other Congressional district; and that the male citizens 
thereof, from their gallantry and courtesy, Will as heartily 
and earnestly join with women to permit this settlement as 
would those of any other Congressional district, I offer 
myself to them as a candidate for the office of Representative 
in the Congress of the United States for the next regular 
term. 

I believe that all men and women are born free and have 
an equal, inalienable right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

I believe that every avenue to happiness is Open to me as 
well as to all other citizens. I believe that every right in- 
alienable in any other citizen is equally inalienable in me. 

I believe that every exercise of liberty extended to any 
other citizen is also extended to me. 

And I believe that the true men and women citizens of 
this district will accord every right, liberty and means of 
happiness to me equally with others, and will thereby 
acknowledge and practice the great fact that I, as a citizen, 
have as clear a right to represent my fellow-citizens in Con- 
gress as any other citizen has, provided that in other matters 
outside of right, liberty, happiness and law I may suit their 
tastes or opinions, and be deemed to possess the proper per- 
sonal characteristics, independent of sex. 

Upon the broad platform of equal rights to all citizens do 
I stand and solicit the votes of all citizens, women as well as 
men, urging as a special reason therefor that, by my election 
or by my receiving more votes at such election than any 
other candidate, the Congress of the United States, through 
my application for a seat therein, may be compelled to ac- 
knowledge the right of women citizens to vote, and thus by 
your action will the question be determined for every other 
Congressional district in the country and for all women 
citizens. 

In matters of general political policy, I believe in an en- 
lightened application of the principles of freedom, equality 
and justice, as far as the limitations of the Constitution will 
permit, ard in modifying the Constitution whenever it is 
necessary so to do, that perfect political and social equality 
may be secured to every individual. Respectfully, 

TENNIE C. CLAFLIN. 

New York, July, 1871. 
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THE WEEKLY IN EUROPE. 


The enterprise of the J/erald has disclosed the fact that 
Woodhull & Claflin corresponded with the late Emperor of 
the French and sent him their paper. More than this is 
true. Every monarch and potentate in Europe, and ali the 
prominent attaches of their several governments, have been 
its constant readers as well as all prominent European radi- 
cals and thinkers. 

It was not without cause that Kaiser Wilhelm prohibited 
our circulation within his realm. We have spoken too often 
and too plainly of the evident destiny of European affairs, 
and, it seems, with too much potency to please the German 
Emperor. It was dangerous that such notions should obtain 
to any extent among bis subjects, and there was but one 
thing to be done ; and that was to “‘ stop us.” 

We do not remember that any other American paper has 
proved dangerous enough to German liberties (?) to require 
to be suppressed, and the //erald’s badinage under the head 
ot Epistolary Jumping Jacks, is quite consistent with its 
usual practice. We copy the letter referred to as well as 
that pertion of the //eradd’s editorial that refers to us: 


AN TRREPRE?8IBLE PARTY — ONE OF THE LAST OF THE 
EMPEROR’8 LETTERS. 
WoopHULL, CLAFLIN & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 44 Broad street, ‘- 
New York, June 16, 1870. 

Sine — We desire to offer to your Majesty the first num- 
bers of our WEEKLY. 

We hope that they will be favorably received, and that 
your Majesty will be good enough to read and judge them. 
We are making a great step forward, and we would like to 
secure universal approbation. 

You, sire, are as wise as powerful; you can, therefore, 
appreciate and encourage the efforts of those who are 
honestly seeking to elevate their sex. 

Permit us, sire, to offer our best wishes for your Majesty, 
the Empress and Monseigneur the Prince Imperial. 

We have tbe honor to be, with the greatest respect and 
admiration, yours, 

WoopnuL, & CLAFLIN, 


[The Herald Editorial.) 

And then Woodhull & Claflin, two ladies who appear to 
have had sinister designs upon his Imperial Highness, sent 
him a few copies of *‘ our WEEKLY,” hoping he “ would be 

ood enough to read and judge them.” ‘They inform the 
Bainervt that they are “ making o great step forward” and 
‘*would like to secure universal approbation.” There can 
be no doubt whatever that the Emperor did read avd judge 
the great journal of woman’s enfranchisement, and it is 
more than probable that it was the fear of Mr. Stephen 
Pearl Andrews’ Pantarchy which drove him into the war 
with Prussia. It will be observed that the Woodhull & 
Claflin letter was dated June 16, 1870, and as it was re- 
ceived only a few days beltore hostilities began the war can 
only be attributed to a natural desire on the part of 
Napoleon to forestall Andrews as Pantarch of the Universe. 
In case of success he would have provided for Vic. and 
Tennie as he provided for Miss Montijo when he b came 





Emperor of the French. 





THE ANARCHY OF PROGRESS. 


All movements, whether among peoples or things, have be- 
ginning, progress, culmination, to be followed by a transition 
stage which is sometimes, under peculiar conditions, almost 
anarchical. Exemplifications of this condition are to be 
found upon nearly every page of history. Every govern 
ment Which was ever overturned to make way for a new 
and better one, was succeeded by a temporary period of dis 
order, during which the movers therein were engaged in or 
ganizing that which was to succeed. This proposition is so 
plain as to render citation of cases almost unnecessary. But 
if they are demanded to show the inevitable working of 
events, to none can we point as better examples than to that 
of the Southern negroes. 

The abolition of slavery was peculiarly a case in point,as 
arising by the action of people not personally involved in 
slavery, but by those who interested themselves in it to de 
stroy it, because they loved the truth and the right, even il 
in its withholding only black men suffered. Everybody 
knows that the close of the war left the negroes, as it were, 
in astrange land without the wherewith to supply their 
most imperative demends. In many instances the most 
heart-rending distress followed the boon of freedom. Thou 
sands cursed the day of their deliverance and their delivery. 
They could only see the present, which was upon them with 
such fury. Butthe humane provisions of the government 
soon taught these ‘‘ sons and daughters of toil’ that they 
had more thoughtful and provident friends than had been 
their late masters. If in distress, they had but to make it 
known properly to be relieved. 

They have now passed through the period of anarchy, 
without which it was impossible to reach freedom, and they 
now look back upon all the privations, sufferings and dan- 
gers endured as the most beneficent blessings they ever 
received. It would be a strange fact to find a sane negro 
to now say that he desired to return to slavery; that he re- 
grets that freedom has supplanted slavery. 

It must be remembered, however, that the negroes suf- 
fered about in proportion as they were prepared or unpre- 
pared to accept and take upon themselves th ir own respon- 
sibility. A very large proportion of the whole had, perhaps, 
never considered how they would procced should their con- 
dition change to self-dependence. But those who had 
learned, either theoretically or by having been intrusted with 
certain duties, the responsibilities of dependence upon self 
were no charge upon government. 

In this fact is seen the wisdom of preparing the public 
mind for any change that is certain to come, and that of 
those who see the impending change in preparing thems:lves 
for Tt. 

It has been and continually is charged upon those who 
now advocate the social emancipation of women, that they 
would throw the whole of society into a state of anarchy. 
Well, we accept the imputation. It would be an utter im- 
possibility for women to go from the present condition of 
dependence and servitude into that of full freedom and inde 
pendence without passing through the transitional stage of 
unsettledness—well, yes, anarchy, if you will have so strong 
a word, 

The question to be decided in this new movement for 
freedom is the same which was decided by the abolitionists 
before they entered upon the warfare to free the negro. If 
the decision of that question was right—was for the further 
ance of the principles of truth, of just'ce and of equality 
then the question, if anarchy shall be encountered that social 
freedom may come, is also answered; since if political free 
dom is the right of the negro, so also by parity of reasoning 
is social freedom the right of all people. 

This is the broad and all-comprehending propos'‘tion of 
those who claim that it is the right of individuals to choose 
for themselves without being Jimited by law in all matters 
in which the rights of others are not involved, And, if to 
acquire that right there must come a change, partaking of 
the character of anarchy, then do we welcome it; aye, not 
only welcome, but do all that lies in our power to hasten its 
coming, that the better beyond may be the sooner gained. 

Is the ery raised that we would destroy society? So, too, 
was the same cry raised against the abolitionists; and as the 
ultimate of that ery proved it to have been without founda 
tion, so also will that now directed against us be proved 
the same. The wisdom of the abolition agitation is now 
admitted, and those who were the earliest champions of an 
unpopular Cause are now regarded as having been the special 
servants through whom God brought freedom to the humble 
They endured the same persecution that all 
reformers in all ages have endure !; the same that all future 
reformers will be called upon to endure. 


black citizens. 


At one time there was no more despicable thing bearing 
the form of man than an abolitionist. So also is thers now 
no greater stigma in the general esteem than that of being 
an abolitionist to social slavery. Was the mission for the 
abolishment of ownership in negro flesh and blood a heaven 
What then should that 
mission be called which is for the abolishment of ownership 


ly one? Yes! a heavenly mission, 
in the flesh and blood of one-half—and that the fairest halt 
of all humanity, in comparison to which the first: pales into 
insignificance Are we reminded of the cruelties that the 
They were &s mvlehills to mountains 
' Were the 
Were negroes illy 


negroes endured’ 
compared with the horrors of social slavery 
negroes whipped? So, too, are wives 


fed, clothed and housed’ Sometimes. So, too, are wives, 
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Were negroes deprived of the just results of their Jabors? 
So, too, are wives. No indignity which the negro slave was 
compelled to endure but what the woman slaves endure to 
a thousand times greater extent. The negro slaves received 
their cruelties from their masters, who regarded them as 
simply cattle. Women slaves receive their cruelties from 
their masters, Who have sworn to love, cherish and protect 
them. 

It is all very well for the wives of indulgent husbands 
possessed of wealth, position and honors, to cry out against 
aboliiionism. The negro slaves of kind and indulgent 
masters did the same thing,and actually petilioned against 


freedom—as 


lo now some of the women slaves. The same 


~~ 


inhumanitarian selfishness which could not take into con 


sideration the cruelties that other negro slaves were the sub- 


jects of, so long as they did not suff r, now cannot take into 


consideration the sufferings of thousands of women slaves. 
Did the owners of negro slaves appropriate all thetr earn- 
So, too, do 


ings? 


the owners of women slaves appropriate 
all their earnings, frequently spending at night 


-_ 


in drunken- 
ness and debauchery, what their slaves toiled all day long 
Itud the 
Neither have the women slaves 
Neither 
slave escape the clutches of the law, by 
which she is sold and delivered to her master. 


for, uvon which to feed their fimishing children. 
negro slaves any redress? 
Could the 
woman 


any redress. negro slave run away? 


can the 


Do you who have nothing for which to ask retort that 
this is an overdrawn 
nothing of what 


statement? If you do, you know 


is going on in your nearest neighbors’ 
houses, or in the nextstreet orblock. If you do, yvouare not 
you go where the cruelties of 
slavery now exist, for the subjects of which you now so 


What 


would it matter to you, haughty dames, if freedom should 


competent to speak until 
selfishly demand continuance in these conditions. 


be given to those who desire it? 
suffer thereby ? 


Would you necessarily 
Oris it only a fancy of yours, which sus- 
pects, without knowing, that things should stand still in 
social affairs ? 

There is one way that anarchy in the social world can be 
completely avoided, and the whole of society be forced 
from its present imperfect conditions to those where free- 
dom, equelity and justice shall prevail for all women as well 
as for all men. That is, for those who now occupy 
and respect to 
interest themselves in the conditions of those who make up 


positions of honor, trust, confidence 


the poorer conditions of life. By their aid, counsel and sup- 
port given in the right direction, all the confusion of passing 
The 
principle of freedom is the spirit of progress which dwells 
in the universe 


trom social slavery to social freedom can be avoided. 


entire, and its natural work and 
can no more be 


revolution 
stopped than can the torrent which the 
creat Jakes pour over Niagara. Instead of endeavoring to 
vainly hinder its course, wisdom teaches that all obstacles 
should be removed from the track it naturally pursues, 
rapid and unobstructed. 


real Cause 


The of anarchy in progress, 
then, is not in the movements themselves, but in those things, 


may be calm, 


Immediate and 


forces and persons who attempt to hinder progress by plar- 
ing, instead of removing, obstructions. If to obtain social 
freedom we, for a time, flounder in disorder, let it not be 
laid to the charge of these who seek freedom, but the rather 
to that retain present conditions. 
Progress is inevitable; social freedom is progress; social free- 
dom is inevitable. 


of those who seek to 


To the conservatives of the world we wou.d say: Be ye 
not wise in your own conceits, lest ye hercafier find your 
wisdom foolislness. 
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THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

It is not too much to say that there has been a remarkable 
revolution in public opinion in regard to the right of women 
to the ballet since the 19th day of December, 1870, when 
the Woodhull Memorial brought before Congress 
Previous to that time, if any had supposed the Constitution 


was 


as it is guaranteed that right to women, none had made 
any movement by which to secure its exercise under it to 
them. Suffrage advocates looked to a sixteenth amend- 
ment as the only means by which that end could be attained. 
Even the effort through the States was not pressed to any 
extent; but this, since the claim under the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments was made, has been brought into 
special promivence by*some who would rather not bave 
suffrage than to get it, ss they facetiously style, by the 
‘short cut” proposed by Mrs. Woodhull. 

At the time of the submission of the memorial, Hon. 
John A. Bingham, chairman of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives, declared ‘n the most positive 
manner that Women were not citizens. <A little considera- 
tion, after he began to frame his report, however, was suffi- 
cient to convince him that the Constitution and the law 
were against that proposition, and he was obliged to confess 
that women cit'zens, in the following language: 
“Since the adoption of the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution, there is no looger any reason to doubt that all 
persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State where they re ide; for,”’ 
is the EX Press declaration of the amendment.” 


were 


as he adds, ‘‘ that 


To see the shifts to which Mr. Bingham and his co-signers 
were compelled to resort to parry the force of that admis- 
sion, any one has but to read the report referred to. When 


























reported to the House of Representatives, it fell like a death- 
knell upon those who had hoped that the movement for suff 
rage under the Constitution would be ctleetually “squelched.” 
Said some of it, ‘‘if that is the best thet can be said 
against it, we might as well consider the case decided.” 
This intense feeling of dissatisfaction at the prospect settled 
into despair, when to the weakness of Bingham was added 
the terrible onslaught of Butler and Loughridge’s report, 
sustaining the memorial, which decided all unprejudiced 
minds thit woman sulfrage was a foregone conclusion 
those who were constitutionally predisposed against the 
elevation of women from the mere appendages of men to 
the dignity of citizens, invested with all the privileges and 
duties thereof, had but one thing to do; and that they have 
persistently followed, and that is to completely ignore the 
whole subject. 

In pursuit of this policy the great political journals of 
both partics have gone forward talking largely and defiantly 
of equal political rights for all citizens, just as though they 
could brow-beat women into the conviction that they were 
not entitled to be classed under that term. And they have 
received important assistance from professed suffragists, who 
look withenvy upon those who, by fortuitous circumstances, 
have been called to the front of this movement. Such friends 
do not see that they are being made the tools of the design- 
ing ignorers, who look approvingly on the apparent defec- 
tion in our ranks. They will, however, miss their game. 
Women are too sensible to be long deceived by their specious 
flatteries and hypocritical smiles. When the decisive time 
shall come, all women will be found with their shoulders to 
the wheel moving the great car of their elevation. 

But there are other and more significant things which 
have occurred that point directly where this movement is 
drifting. When Mr. Butler gave his support to it, we would 
not for a moment leave it to be inferred that he did so for 
the simple reason that it was right; although we have no 
doubt that upon this score he would have reported as he did. 
Ife saw that it was right, and was far too sagacious a states- 
man to be caught opposing a thing that was sure to be suc- 
cessful in the end. He knew that the public pulse of this 
country always responds to truth and justice, and that to 
take the initiative in the matter was to secure to himself all 
the advantages that would legitimately flow from so radical 
a Change in our political status, 

With Messrs. Butler and Loughridge, it is known, there 
were seventy-nine Congressmen who would have voted in 
favor of the memorial. It is also fair to conclude, had the 
matter been brought to a direct vote, that the wide range of 
discussion which would have occurred would have brought 
many more to its support. Thus none can certainly deter- 
mine the exact strength of this cause in Congress, any more 
than they can its strength among the people. 

Before the rebellion fired upon Sumter, thovsands of 
people there were in the Northern States who, though anti- 
slavery in sentiment, would not have taken any active in- 
terest in any movement to abolish slavery. But when the 
guns of Charleston reverberated through the North none 
were more ready to rally to the defense of the Union than 
were these same thousands, and none more determined that 
the war should not end and leave the ‘institution’ in 
existence. 

So also will it be in this movement for suffrage for all 
who by the Constitution are designated to be citizens. 
When the test shall be applied friends by the millions will 
spring up in places where it is least expected to find them; 
for if you ‘‘scratch the head” of a true radical you will Be 
sure to find a person favoring freedom, equity and justice. 

The manner in which the public press placed the subject 
before the public, under the stimulus of the first blush of 
successful prophecy, and under the uncertainty lest the bold 
movement was to be immediately triumphant and they should 
be found upon the wrong side of the fence, has gained 
for it very much more candid consideration than any care- 
less observation would acknowledge. The common people 
have canvassed the matter at their firesides and over their 
work, and the accustomed merry sjuad of country-town 
politicians have dissected it 

**O'er and o'er again,” 


until there is not a person living within the whole country 
but knows something of the meaning and the intention of 
the Woodhuli Memorial. 

Our prediction regarding the Democratic party is being 
more fully verified every day. “The New Departures’’ are 
transferring the people who occupied the old Democratic 
policies and positions into first-class radicals. So rapidly is 
this flank movement being executed on the Republican party 
that its generals are stupefied into inaction. They are ut- 
terly confounced. Their natural enemies before their very 
eyes have captured their main positions, and they have noth- 
ing left todo but to either fraternize with them or to ‘‘ move 
on’ and take up advanced ground and anew oppose their 
life-long opponents. 

To hesitate just as the decisive time has arrived is to suffer 
defeat. Nevertheless, the Republican party hesitates while 
the Democracy is planning an expedition to doubly out- 
flank them and to get completely in their rear, and thus cut 
off the retreat upon Equality, which has so long been the 
base of Republican operations. 

Is it asked what are the indications of this new movement 
of the Democratic party? We reply: 

While this question was pending in Congress last winter, 
Judge Woodward, of Pennsylvania, although opposed to 
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woman suffrage, voluntarily acknowledged that women were 
entitled to vote under the Constitution as it is, and called 
attention to the act of May 51, 1870, as suflicient to compel 
officers of elections to permit women to register and vote. 
We need not point out the position which Judge Woodward 
occupies as an authority in the Democratic party. That is 
well known by everybody, and the fact that he should thus 
accept the situation was one of great significance. 

But the matter dil not come to a vote in Congress, and 
the unessy ones began to breathe freely again; and no stir 
among the Democrats was noticeable until they began to 
look about for an issue, to find they absolutely had none, and 
to learn that one must be improvised to suit the demands of 
the occasion. Mr. Vallandigham, among the Ohio Demo- 
crats, comprehended the situation, and moved the full ac- 
ceptance of the logical results of the amendments to the 
Constitution, which the Republicans have not yet done. 
Ile contended stoutly, during a stormy session of three days’ 
duration, that prohibition of sex in suffrage was unjust and 
unconstitutional, and that the Democratic party, in making 
that issue, would become ‘‘the party of progress and of 
advanced ideas” which the Republican party had pretended 
to be for so long a time. 

Though supported by three associates, it did not carry in 
the committee. But the true issue was thus projected upon 
the Democratic party. Now, Hon. Michael Kerr, represent- 
ative from Indiana, comes out in a long letter to Hon. 
Jeremiah §S. Black, which letter is indorsed by the latter 
gentleman, in which, after enumerating the evils the country 
has suffered at the instance of Radical rule, he says: 

These truths and evils are, in.a greater or less degree, un- 
derstood, felt and confessed by nearly all intelligent citizens. 
Almost all virtuous and patriotic men througiout the coun- 
try, Without distinction of political relations, desire reform. 
The country cannot, without feartul danger, endure existing 
conditions many years more. To suffer our government 
much longer, without check, to run in these grooves of des- 
potic power and unrestrained vice, will most grievously, if 
not fatally, imperil our institutions and our liberties. In 
my judgment, therefore, a change, a victory in L872 over 
these unwise, selfish and reckless leaders, has become a su- 
preme necessity alike to the country and friends of constitu- 
tional government and of reform. 

t t * x » * 

Why, then, do such men hesitate to co-operate with us ? 
Arethey afraid to trust the Democratic party in the exercise 
of power ? It appears tome that their hesitation is the re- 
sult of a fear—unjust and ill-tounded I agree—that, if tie 
Democratic party were again restored to the practical con- 
trol of the general government, it would become a reaction- 
ary or, in some sense, a revolutionary party. They fear 
chiefly that it does not in good faith accept the Constitution 
as itis, with the fundumenial and fixed results of the late 
struggle embodied in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth amendments. 

What are those results ? Stated without reference to the 
chronological order, they are : 

1. The perpetual abolition of slavery. 

2. The counting of all ex-slaves, instead of three-fifths 
only, in making a basis for the apportionment of rcpresenta- 
tion in Congress. 

3. Theequality of civil rights to citizens of all races and 
colors. 

4. The inviolable character of the Federal public debt. 

5. The perpetual invalidity of all the Contederate debts. 
6. The sacredness of pensions and bounties, 

7. The disqualifications of certain persons to hold office, 
unless relieved therefrom by Congress. 

8. The equality of all citizens in political rights and priv- 
ileges, including suffrage. 

9 And certain inhibitions on the States and negative guar- 
antees, chiefly declaratory in more specific terms of the pre- 
existing law of the land. 

Such, it appears to me, are the legal and constitutional 
pith and marrow of those amendments. ‘To the manner in 
which all those propositions were ratified, and to the sub- 
stance of only a few of them, the Democratic party, upon 
the highest grounds of public policy and personal convic- 
tion, were opposed. So far as they made opposilion on 
either ground, they were prompted by no spirit of faction 
or revolution, but simply by a fervent desire to vindicate 
the true principles of our government, and to maintain the 
integrity and purity of our institutions. But these several 
propositions have been declared to be legally and constitu- 
tionally ratified; they are so accepted and executed by every 
department of the government, and to every State in the 
Union, and they are resisted by none. They have been 
acquiesced in by no portion of the country more promptly 
than by the Democratic party and by Democratic States. 
Practical acquiescence by all classes of the people is now 
general and complete. Radical leaders almost alone now 
abuse and execced their provisions. Convictions in most 
minds are perhaps unchanged, and await the results of 
experience to determine their correctness or error. But 
resistance by violence, or by reactionary policy, is con- 
templated by no party. The policy of wisdom and patriotism 
looks alone to the future and to peaceful, just and honor- 
able reform. Such IL understasd to be the true policy of 
the Democratic party. 

lam utterly unuabie to peres ive that any party can accom- 
plish any good end by refusing to accept and exccute in 
good faith these amendments as parts of the Constitution. 
Just political action now requires, and the welfare of the 
country demands, that all guod citizens shall ccase to fight 
the past or the inev'table, and turn to the pregnant future, 
and consider and cultivate ity mighty issues, and strugele 
for reform, for effeciive and thorough reform, by strictly 
peaceful and legitimate means, in checrful subordination to 
the Constitution as amendid. It would be to the infinite 
advantage of the country if the practical enforcement of 
that Constitution were committed to men who would re- 
spect its limitations, and only exe cule it, with ail its amend- 
ments, according tothe true letter and spirit of all its provi- 
sions, fully, kindly and firmly, without revolutionary ex- 
cesses or Violent and strained constructions, or mean and 
mischievous partisan purposes, 

k * & & € 

Therefore, I think if thcre ever was any ambiguity in the 
positions of our great party upon these questions, it is time 
to remove it. Let all men be henceforth assured that we ac- 
cept the past, embrace in our allegiance the Constitution with 
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its fifteen amendments, intend to obey and execute the en 


tire instrument in good faith, firmly and cheerfully, and to | 


look to the future tor reform through the agency alone of 
peaceful and lawtul means, and thus vindicate the 


obedience of tue Consiitution, the vigorous maintenance ol 

law and order, and ready compliance with the reasonable 

requirements of intelligent popular sentiment. 
* # * % % 

Thus speaks one of the most taleated, honorable and just 
men of whom the Democratic party can boast, to one of the 
ablest jurists of the country, who fully indorses all that is 
said. And what is said that chiefly concerns the present oc- 
casion? © That the policy of tue Democratic party is to ac- 
cept the results of the late amendments to the Constitution 
as apart of the supreme law of the land, and to execute 
them according to the true letter and spirit of all their pro- 
visions, fully, kindly and firmly,” and states as one of the.r 
results, ‘‘8, The equality of all citizens in political rights 
und privileges, including the suffraze.” If any doubt that 
Mr. Kerr, in using the term “all citizens,’’ did not intend to 
include women, they have only to reier to the introductory 
paragraph to the major.ty report above quoted, in which 
Mr. Kerr joined as one of tue Judiciary Committee, and can- 
not, therefore, be supposed to speak so pointediy upon so 
important a subject at so important a time without knowing 
tue full import of his words. This report says that there is 
no longer any reason to doubt that women are citizens, and 
Mr. Kerr says it is the policy of the Democratic party to 
accept ‘ the equality of all citizens in political riglts, includ- 
ing suffrage.” 
clear? 


Could language rencer the meaning more 
Evidently not. 

Tiat the Democratic party do really intend to accept the 
levitimate result of the citizenship of women is made sull 
more evident by the rather remarkable editorials that have 
been appearing in the most sagacious, if not the acknowl- 
edged leading organ of the Democratic party, the New York 
World. Tuese editorials have most cl.ariy and unmistak- 
ably shown that there is no escaping what we have claimed 


as the result of the Fourteenta Ameadment relating to citi- 


zenship; and that is, that it was the intention and eflect of 


the amendment to take the entire control .of citizenship out 
of the hands of the States, and that such is the result. Con- 
sequentiy, that all State laws which pretend to limit the 
rights of citizens are null and void. (See last number for 
the full text of the editorial referred to.) 

It isan old saying that straws indicate which way the wind 
blows. We should say that these indications are considera- 
bly more than straw indications, and that they really show 
to what the D-mocratic party is tending. 

Upon the opposite side we find a similar movement 
among the Republicans, and probably a more extensive und r- 
current than exists as yet amony the Democracy. Many 
leading Republicans are known to favor woman suffrage, as 
well as many of theirjournals. But they have not yet spoken 
out—are probably wating for an organized 
ment in that direction. 


party move- 


General Grant is privately in favor of the movement, and 
is strongly supported by Mrs. Grant. And the recent posi- 
tive staud taken by Senator Morton in favor of female suf- 
frage as the only way to ameliorate the condition of the 
working-women, is of so significant a character that it neariy 
amounts to the declaration of the policy of the party. Old 
Ben Wade has also declared in his usual forcible manner 
that women are entitied to vote under the amendments. 
Senator Trumbull also Fourth of July 
eration, that woman inevitable, and must 
be granted whenever asked for. When to all this 
we add the fact that one of the planks in the  plat- 
form upon which General Butler will run for Governor 
of Massachusetts is for woman suffrage, and that suffrage 
has the support of such journals as the 


said, in his 
sufirage was 


boston Live ning 
Traveller and the Springfield Republican, we may safely con- 
elude that “sex in politics” is already a great if nota de- 
termining power. 

In view of all these things, and also in view of the general 
desire among suffrage advocates that the issue shall be quick- 
ly decided and women accorded their just and constitutional 
rights, we again ask the question, shall there be disunion in 
the ranks of those who should be united for woman suf- 
frage when the crisis arrives, as it has now arrived. By a 
judicious use of the power we now possess, our rights can 
be acknowledged in time for us to participate in the next 
Presidential election, which we cannot afford, in the present 
political condition, to abandon by default, 

No divisions in the ranks of the Republican or Democratic 
parties ever occur on account of religious or social grounds. 
Why should women split politically upon those issues ? 
The obtaining or withholding of sulfrage will notin the least 
affect the spread of the desire for treedom and equality 
socially. Hence we do not see what there is to be gained by 
repudiating those in the suflrage movement who advocate, 
besides suffrage, radical social theories. Not long since all 
spiritualists were repudiated and discountenanced. The 
injudiciousness of that course was soon discovered, for it 
came to be known that nearly all spiritualists were in favor 
of suflrage ; neither will it now do to repuaiate that large 


class, one of whose principal doctrines is the elevation of 


woman. 

All branches of reform should unite to obtain equal suf- 
rage, and if the labor party would become vitalized, they 
too must inscribe woman suffrage upon their banners. 

Such unity of action as the advocates of suffrage should 
now show, would at once compel the political parties to 
adopt the issue. 

Such are the signs of the times. 


glorious | 
record of our party in the past for conservatism, faithful 











THE LESSON OF THE RIOT 


Almost the entire press of the country has, we think, 


failed to get at the true relations which the late riot and its 


accompanying conditions bear to republican liberty. In 
their devotion to and affection for the mere form of ex 
pression, have they not failed to properly distinguish be- 
tween liberty and despotism, or at least between liberty and 
anarchy ? 

Let us suppose that there lived in New York ten thousand 
persons who were members of the Confederate armies, who 


could have had Alfred 1 il}. but thoueh Mrs bio, 


| 
j 
| 
| 


| Hall, 


| 
| 


fought and conquered the Union armies at the first or) 


second battle of Bull Run, Chancellorsville, Fredericksburg 
or Chickamauga, and that they, to commemorate such event, 
should assemble in yearly parades, flaunting their banners, 
containing all imaginable mottoes to depict their victories 
and to cast reproach upon their defeated opponents in the 
very faces of living friends of those thousands who yielded 
their lives upon these bloody fields, as well as in the faces of 
those whoendured them and escaped with their lives—would 
they be tolerated? or would treedom suffer should they be 
suppressed ? 


It is such a fine way to testa thing, to “ put yourself in 


his place,’ and precisely in such a condition as we. depict | 


do the Orangemen stand related to Catholics. If the people 


i 
| 


who suffered in any of the great dcfeits that our armies | 
sustained in the war for the Union were placed in thie situ- | 


ation of the Catholics, to Whom the Orangemen parading to 
commemorate the victory gained at the Battle of the Boyne 


is distasteful, would they not become rioters and endeavor | 


to suppress the ** Rebels?” 
But the error of the last 12th of July lies not so much 


in Superintendent Kelso for forbidding the parade, nor yet | 





in Governor Iloffman for his action in countermanding it and | 


offering protection, but in the failure of the proper author 
ities and powers to provide for an emergency which the 
events of the preceding year made almost certain would 
ensue. The matter should not have been deferred until a 
day or two previous to the anniversary. It should have 
been fully provided for. If protection were to be extended 
to the Orangemen, proclamattion should have been made 
and published in ail the city papers, warning everybody of 
the danger of either being near or of interfering in any 
manner whatever with the procession. 

Had the killed and wounded been confined to the ranks of 
the rioters, there would be little cause for regret. 





leliver a lecture which the Hornellsville Zines denominates 
i ii lecture ol rare hterary vie rit.” she ‘ ould n t rain admiis- 
sion thereto without endangering prospective bequests from 


old fi ry gentlemen 
but the Hall of the Alfred University is not 


the only Hall 
that has this disease, for which we 


are almost at a loss to 
aname. The Young Men’s Christian 


Association ot this 
city have 


il rather fine Hall. which they call Association 
It is SO very fine and « xclusive th 1 tte 
Commitee hay 


Executive 
,as We are informed, adopted a resolution to 
allow no woman to Spy ak therein and no man upon the 
woman question, Verily are the men who constitute that 
Executive Committee of the salt of 


‘ 


the carth, wor.hy to 
give tlavor and 


to sexson the public mind of a country which 
boasts oft a Free Press aun | ot Fiee Speech. We und rstund, 
however, that these gentlemen, whose piety sometimes out 
runs the discretion of the law. have been compelled to yield 
their proscriptive plans. S$ 
application for the Hall to deliver a lecture to wo kine 
women. At first it was denied: but 
under the law, she insiste 
yield. 


time ago Mrs. Roberts made 


knowing her rights 
l, and they were compelled to 


A few days since the hall was denied to Mrs. W vodhull, 
Who desired it in which to deliver a speech on the “ Prin 
ciples of Finance.” As she did not care to spond her time 
(0 Insist upon the rights of the quest 


lion under the law, she 
Changed to the Cooper Institute. 

So it seems that a woman is to be proscribed by this pious 
Young Men’s Christian Association simply because she is a 
woman, and in utter disregard of the subject upon which she 
is to speak, If this is to be so, we shall at least have the 
compiimenting these Christians 
Chiisi-like spirit ot tolerance, as well as 
vallantry to women, if 


pleasure oO] upon their 


upon their extreme 
not the pleasure of Jiste: ing to any of 
our Women orators in their hall. 

o- o - 


VANDERBILT. 


|From the New York Mail. ] 

Fancy a gentieman of six feetin his stockings, and neither 
slender nor heavy, yet erect as an Apolo, and you have Van 
derbilt, probably the most magnificent example of American. 
ism in maphoot ever quot das its pliyst al re presentative, 


| Phere is the unfailing fur-bordered overcoat, too, whieh. with 


Sut to | 


. : . ‘ 
have not only innocent men, but also inoffensive women | 


and children, slain in cold blood, who had no idea of the 
danger they were incurring, seems to us to be a rather dear 
price to pay for such liberty as permits the maintenance 
of feuds, centuries old, in which, if the other party had 
been original victors, the present paraders would have been 
the rioters. 

There is no anniversary that is celebrated which bears 
the complexion of this one of the Battle of the Boyne; and 
it is the failure to make this, as we think, most proper dis- 
tinction, that has led the public press into such expressions 
and laudations of liberty and of the freedom of the country, 
and to such bitter denunciation of the action of Mayor 
Hall and Superintendent Kelso, which, under the circum 


stances that there had been no proper precautionary measures | 





provided, and of the suddenly threatening attitude assumed | 


by the Catholic element, which promised wholesale butchery, 
was, in our estimation, both prudent and wise. 

If we do not seriously mistake, what will occur before an- 
other anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne will fully 
justify all that we have said about the matter; if indeed the 


does not already do so. 
* 





Tue 7imes has long threatened to expose the venality and 
corruption of city officials, and has at last fired its big gun. 
The motives of the 7imes may be very patriotic, or they may 
be very interested. The Zeader, Mayor Hall’s organ, says 
the 7imes’ philippics are prompted by venomous envy and 
disappointment at not getting a slice of the plunder, and that 
its virtue is only that of the would-be thief, who is disgusted 


at the success of his ‘*‘ pals.” Whatever the animus, the fact 





‘ilish services ° 


remains of vast taxation, vast nominal outlay, and very little | 


visible result except this, that whereas the salaries of public 
officers are moderate, even mean, the officials, with a few 
honorable exceptions, get rich rapidly, some of them inordi 
nately rich. Tweed, Connolly, Sweeny—but why go 
through the roll—certainly did not save their fortunes from 
official salaries, nor is it believed that they have made money 
by the ordinary operations of trade or speculation. That 
there are richer placers and lodes in the municipal govern 
ment of our great ciiies than in all the mines of Californiaor 
Arizona is beyond all doubt. But what are we going to do 
about it? 





o ————————— 


Mrs. Junia WARD Howe was engaged recently to lecture 
in the hall of the Alfred University ; but some old fogics 
who have the woman’s rights phobia bad, according to the 
Hornellsville 7imes, threatened to change their wills and 


withhold from the university their contemplated gifts of 


$25,000 if Mrs. Howe was permitted to lecture! do Mrs. 
Howe went to Hornellsville, where, according to the 7imes, 
she delivered ‘‘a lecture of rare literary merit, pure and no- 
ble in sentiment, and practical and useful in suggestions.” 


The contemptible and pusillanimous conduct of men 


shown in such cases as the above is becoming of altogether | 











its owner, hus been subj cted to the penalty of one of the 
worst bronzes ever perp trated, just because 
hasan inclination to toadyism 


Albert Degroot 
One’s tirst impression of 
Vanderhilt is that he isa nan of steel, and there is a steely 
vlint in his grayish blue eyes that re-enforces the impression. 

His face is Grecian in its cuttings, and as cold, impassive 
having no equal in this respect, with 
exception of that of Horace B. Claflin: and 


sternness, even to the climax of the imperative, marks every 


and tixed as a cameo 
ihe possi! le 


crops out in the put down of the foot, as 
well as in the set expression of the rather thin 
very little; 


word and motion 


lips. "“Tatks 
walks with a firm, elastic gait. settive down his 
Stay there till l wake 
Is addicted to whist, and handles the cards 
almost with the skill of a professional 


foot at every step as if he would say, * 


you up again.” 


a _ ee oe 


Thr Rior consequences having been ascertained and duly 
noted, the controversy is gradually dyit ry out for want ne 
furl. It is well scttled that 
pulling somewhere. 


there was blundcring or wire 
The great point having been to defend 


Americanism without offending the foreign vote. The eom- 


4 ’ f ; WMONn-sScnse cles ision has been re ached by Americans that we 
sober seco ought of the better part of the co unity | : 
sober second thought of th ter part he community | have nothing here todo with exploded fo: eign prejudices and 


party hatreds ; and that citizens of the United Stites, what- 
ever their birthplace, cannot with impunity butt against law 


and order. Let us have prace, 


= os _ 


THe Globe says that the Stor says that but 
of Louis J. Jennings, now 
of the New York 7vines, the late Henry J. 
have been alive and well to-day. 


ous. But the Stvris so truthful. 


for the “dey 
managing editor 
Ravmond micht 


This reads horr. bly libel] 


oe _ - -~- — 
for Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly 


“THE Is DEAD.” 


See how still his hand lies on his breast 
And death-—that long and dreamless rest 
Is over his lips and eyelids pres®ed 

His pulse for hours has ceased to beat, 

Cold and motionless lie his feet; 

The lips are silent—that were so sweet, 


Take from my sight his playthings, 


His blocks, and puzzle with its many rings, 
The battledore, with its feathered winger 
Take all the tove bis hands have presa d, 


Let them be covers d with the silent rest 

Of which “my Charii 
For no more through mh) life's da\ - 
Cau | ever tou hor my eyes raAZe 


l pon those toys that made his p! ive 


I have he ird of mildew, frost and blicht 
That destroved the harvest fleldsa in a night 
bien: wth for me, ** the flelda lie whit 
IS ABELL, 
-~ -- . ~ & ~ 


HeaRTS may be attracted by assumed q lalities, but the af 


. o¢ moa « " ' ’ } ’ are & } ‘ ‘ooa) 
too frequent occurrence to longer pass unnoticed. Any man! fections are only to be fixed by th that are real 


al 
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SEA-WEED. 


BY LONGFELLOW. 


When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 
Laden with sea-weed from the rocks ; 


From Bermuda's reefs ; from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 

In some far-off, bright Azore; 

From Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver-flashing 

Surges of San Salvador ; 


Krom the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries 

Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 

And from the wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 

On the desolate, rainy seas ;— 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless main; 

Till in sheltered coves and reaches 
Of sandy beaches 

All have found repose again. 


So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 

Of the poet's soul, ere long 

From each cave and rocky fastnesrs, 
In its vastness, 

Floats some fragment of a song; 


From the far-off isles enchanted 
Heaven has planted 

With the golden fruit of Truth; 

From the dashing surf whose vision 
Gicams elysian 

In the tropic clime of Youth; 


From the strong Will and the Endeavor 
That forever 

Wrestles with the tide of Fate; 

From the wreck of hopes far-scattered, 
‘Tempest-shattered, 

Fleating waste and desolate; 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Current of the restless heart; 

Till at length in books recorded, 
They, hke hoarded 

Household words, no more depart. 


ween eee” 


MY FRIENDS AND I. 


CHAPTER IV. 


When I was a marriageable young man, now some years 


ago, we had a kind of sociable club composed of a score of 


friends of both sexes. Our design was mutual amusement 
and cultivation. The cultivation, except for purposes of 
amusement, became soon a secondary and finally an oblit- 
erated object. The amusement portion of our programme 
obtained in the organization as long as my connection with 
it lasted; and, if in existence, the club may still have that as 
its object. My connection with this body—self-styled “ The 
Raspers”—was brought to a close by one of those accidents 
which overtake young men who lack the moral courage to 
act up to the strict letter of honesty. There are a thousand 
and one little occurrences in everyone’s life when some 
petty pride or false fear leads us to act, not in a downright 
dishonest manner, but in such a way as to evade the strictly 
honest course. Such acts lead us into some of the most dif- 
ficult positions, from which only the lie direct or an equiva- 
lent will extricate us, 

We were in the habit of making up for our own amuse- 
ment an illustrated paper in manuscript, which was read 
and circulated during our meetings. In this the peculiari- 
ties of our friends and acquaintances, as well as some gentle 
touches upon the weak points of some of our own members, 
were depicted with pen or pencil; and our enjoyment was 
much increased thereby. 

Among the members was a young lady, the niece of the 
old professor at whose house we most frequently met. 
After frequent meetings in society, the professor’s niece 
began to assume in my mind a new position, It could not 
be doubted that I was looked upon by the family with more 
than usual kindness, for 1 was made welcome at all times, 
and earnestly entreated to make my visits as frequent as my 
inclination dictated. This very soon made me a constant 
visitor upon club evenings, and others when none but the 
family were in, It would be a most unusual occurrence if a 
young man could visit the house which sheltered even a 
single young lady or a young single lady, in this our present 
state ot society, continuously for any length of time without 
some, at least, of the public knowing much more of the real 
state of his case than he would know, if, as in my case, 
modesty and bashfulness were qualities gracing him. 

I came to be very closely questioned by my relatives, 
especially by a half score or less of my aunts, who, having 
failed to secure to themselves that necessary complement to 
woman’s existence, a husband, considered themselves all the 
more capable of assisting others in this delicate duty of 
choosing a companion for life. IT never met one of them 








but they asked me when I would bring the young lady 
around, so they could judge of her fitness for the station she 


was to occupy as one of our family. Our family! What is 
the use of all the world setting themselves and theirs up as 
the especial receptacles of all that is genteel, as the sole pos- 
sessors Of all the graces and other estimable qualities which 
have been conferred upon the race. If there is a most 
supremely mean trait in the character of some of our mothers 
and of those who have never sustained that relation to the 
world, it is that continual charging of the young minds 
brought under their influence with the necessity of their 
conducting themselves with strict propriety because they 
are to uphold the family name above that of their neighbors. 
The other day [ overheard a warm dispute between a pair 
of six-year-old girls upon the possession by one of them of 
another dress than that then in wearing, which, from the 
dilapidated condition, testified most powerfully in favor of 
the possession of one to replace it. Now, what ought 
these little girls to care how many dresses their playfellows 
have at home? and how much would they care, if their 
elders had not taken special pains to impress such ideas 
upon their young minds? Mothers, if you are incapable of 
imparting to your children thoughts that will make them 
better and happier, leave their youthful minds blank, for 
the cold outer world will do better than you. 

My aunts left no stone unturned to secure a sight of the 
one, report said, was to be Isaiah’s wife. As many as half 
a dozen parties at the houses of relatives and friends were 
engineered successfully so far as the enjoyment of the invited 
company was concerned, but quite unsatisfactorily to the 
designers, for all their finesse failed to bring out the young 
lady object of their curiosity. 

One evening I secured a box at Niblo’s and invited the 
family of the professor to occupy it with me. We had not 
been long seated before a titter from the girls in the front 
chairs gave notice that our club propensities were at work 
upon the peculiarities of some of the audience. 

I soon learned from the stooping of those in front of me 
that something fit for the sharpening of the wit of some of 
the liveliest young ladies of the Rasper Club was in the tier 
above, upon the opposite side of the house. From my seat 
in the back of the box I was unable to judge for myself, but 
the remarks which reached me from the front seats gave 
proot that there was soft material for the Raspers, and it was 
not long before a mass of comparisons, opinions and extrava- 
ganzas were shorn from the unfortunates, who seemed to 
have taken the trouble to place themselves in a most con- 
spicuous position. After the first act one of the cousins in- 
sisted that I should exchange seats with her so that I could 
see the objects of our fun. Although objecting to rob the 
young lady of the enjoyment of her front seat, for she was 
dressed with great good taste, yet I could not resist the im- 
portunities of the company, especially as it brought me to 
the side of the niece of the professor. 

The movement of our change of seats brought the atten- 
tion of the food for the Raspers to our box, and before I 
had taken my Chair, there was such a bobbing of heads that 
one of the young men behind me said, “ What! do you 
know them, Isaiah? Or is it me to whom they are bowing?’ 
l turned my eyes up to the point, which I had learned from 
its being the focus of all the eyes in the box, and there be- 
gan again such a bobbing of heads in the most comical of all 
head-dresses, and the calling of attention from one to the 
other, and the leaning out over the front of the box and over 
the shoulders of those in front, that the whole house turned 
to that box in the upper tier, just opposite to ours. It was 
a sight to make me sick; perspiration started from every 
pore in my body, and it seemed as if a new set of perfora- 
tions had been made expressly for the occasion ; large drops 
clung to my forehead, and small streams laved both sides of 
my ears. There, looking down upon me with pleased 
grins of recognition, were five of my aunts, dressed in all of 
the various antiquated styles that pleased femininity from 
Semiramis to Mary of the Scots; some of their clothing was 
evidently borrowed from Mr. Barnum'’s mummies, and a 
sprinkling of modern fancies set off the whole to a degree 
never before equaled, if ever attempted. 

This was the time that my moral courage failed me; 
rather than become an object for the Raspers’ sharp wit, or 
to occasion the young ladies any regrets for their excessive 
levity at the expense of my most respectable maiden rela- 
tives, 1 covered my conscience with my short vision, and 
expressed great desire to know who were the frights half- 
smothered in ribbons and ruffles. Satisfied that the saluta- 
tions were not intended for me, the wag of a fellow behind 
assumed their ownership, and commenced such a flirtation 
with his handkerchief that it was evident to any observer 
the discarded figure-heads in the upper box had found friends 
in ours. 

When fully recovered from my first discomfiture, I began 
to plan means of getting out in safety. I detained my com- 
pany until sure that my five evil geniuses had made their 
exit. But what was my supreme frustration, while we were 
assisting the ladies to adjust their extra garments, to see my 
five aunts in single file, headed by Aunt Jemima, apparently 
seeking their way out as if they did not really know which 
door led to the street. If the power had been mine, with 
some fairy’s wand, to have sunk them all ten feet into the 
earth, they would have troubled no other nephew of theirs; 


or if, with the same, I could have sunk myself, the family. 
difficulties of the Sleepers would have had no chronicler. 


But when one cannot do as one will, endurance is the quali 
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ty most serviceable. The five fossiliferous specimens of the 
last past generations filed past us as if they saw no one til 
the fourth in the file chanced to turn her head, when, with 
an exclamation of surprise well feigned, she cried out to the 
rest: ‘‘ Why, here is Isaiah!” and, as if commanded by a 
corporal, the file wheeled; and there face to face were the 
occupants of the two boxes, and between them the poor vic- 
tim of the adverse fates, immolated upon an altar of his own 
rearing. My aunts must signalize their first introduction to 
my friends with a page or two of extravagant encomiums 
upon the good qualities of their nephew, and one of them 
threw in a side remark to another so loud that the niece of 
the Professor must hear, no doubt with the best intentions, 
that Isaiah would make any woman a most excellent hus- 
band. 

I was not conscious of anything further that night, but 
gome days after I saw an illustration of that part of Scandi- 
navian mythology which gives us as veritable history of that 
most unnatural condition in which the young god Heimdal 
found himself, surrounded by his seven mothers. My mirror 
told me that the figure representing the happy little god was 
a good likeness of myself. My connection with the Raspers 
terminated then. 

Ae a ee 


PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
SCRIPTURALISM. 


“But the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night; in the which the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
the earth also and the works that are therein shall be burned 
up.”—2d Peter, iii., 10. 

An idea of general terrestrial change conceived in the 
earliest crudities of man’s religious nature, given birth to and 
fashioned into gradual shape by the tendency to exaggera- 
tion of his faculty of imagination. 

Even amid the philosophic effulgence of divine science in 
the nineteenth century, cast upon the life necessity of all of 
nature’s Commotions and disturbances, there are thousands 
of minds yet so enslaved with the ignorance of superstition that 
they look with awe and tremble at the sudden appearance 
of a comet, an eclipse, or any great change in the heavens— 
volcanic eruptions, tornadoes, or earthquakes in the earth. 
They behold omens, prodigies, miracles in nature’s life con- 
cerning changes which to the philosopher are so fraught 
with life lessons of beauty and pleasure. 

How much greater, then, must have been the dread and 
alarm of the human race when in its infancy it beheld the 
terrible commotion, prodigious upheavings and widespread 
devastation amid nature’s more crude and rugged enfold- 
ments. Floods of subterranean fire belching forth through 
the flaming throats of numerous craters, spread destruction 
and dismay on every side. Seas suddenly upheaved, and 
breaking from their former limits have rolled in frightful 
volumes over the globe, dashing millions of human 
beings to destruction, carrying off entire nations, and sub- 
merging whole continents. 

How imbecile yet profound the awe with which the sur- 
vivors looked back on all these vast, and to them mysterious 
commotions. How easy and perfectly natural to attribute 
their cause to a supernatural power, a power to be dreaded, 
provoked, or appeased. Hence the system of religious 
sacrifices, of personal prostration or humiliation in the pres- 
ence of some supposed deity; of gifts, presents, &c. And 
how easy the conclusion in the mind whose ignorance and 
fears were thus wrought upon by flood and fire, elements, 
forces, which appeared to prolong and strengthen themselves 
by swallowing and feeding upon surrounding life, until 
eventually these absorbing powers would increase sufficiently 
to encompass in destruction all creation, reducing it to, 
mahap, its original condition, the entire universe. 

Upon one of the earlier convulsions of our system we here 
transcribe, more for its novelty than otherwise, the conclu- 
sion arrived at by P. B. Randolph. On page 135 of Pre-ad- 
amite man, hesays: ‘‘Upon geological, astronomical and other 
grounds, I have reached the conclusion that at a period not 
less than 42,000 years ago there occurred the most tremen- 
dous event the earth ever passed through. It is known that 
the planets of the solar system are interdependent and mu- 
tually connected; and from researches conducted for long 
years, I conclude that some time between the period named 
and 58,600 years since the planet of this system, then revolv- 
ing on its axis in an orbit between those of Mars and Jupi- 
ter, burst asunder—scattered into a million fragments, the 
larger ones now constituting the asteroids, and named Juno, 
Vesta, Pallas, Ceres and so on, to the number of a hundred 
or more, and smaller bits of which are now revolving at 
greater or less distances, in a track or belt, so situated as to 
be crossed by the earth from the 10th to the 24th of every 
November, at which time we are visitea by showers of 
meteoric stones, attracted there by the globe, and which 
fragments once formed part of the now shattered world. 

a -_ * 7 * * 

** As the result of this bursting, I conceive that this earth 
suddenly changed its axis and its angle toward the ecliptic 
pole; the Sun melted the ice at the earth’s poles; the melted 
mass in the earth’s bowels became disturbed and it vomited 
forth fire and flame from a hundred volcanic mouths; and 
strombolic craters rained down fire enough to burn a thou- 
sand cities; earthquakes rent the globe almost asunder ; 
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scores of Asiatic, European, African and American cities, 
people, nations, were hurled into fires and watery graves, 
the Atlantis Island sunk to rise no more; the great lake of 
Centra! Africa was drained; the British Islands were riven 
from Continenta! Europe; 
tween the 


the vast region of Africa, be- 
sixteenth and thirty-fourth parallels of latitude, 
and now known as Zahara, was upheaved from the bottom 
of the Salt Sea; the Hiesperidon Lake of Diodorus Siculus, 
situate in Africa’s heart, ceased to be; the regions of the 
Atlas and the Soudan were tossed up from briny depths; 
the Arabian Peninsula, the deserts of Shur, Sin and Tibia, 
the salt Kuveers of Persia, the prairies and deserts of Amer- 
ica, and the sterile steppes of Russia, Tartary and Siberia 
appeared with all their dreary majesty and horror on 
the world’s surface. By this convulsion, 
torn from China, the 
from Columbia's 


Japan was 
[Islands wrenched 
main, and the Greek Archipelago 
was brought into being. The climates of whole con- 
tinents and were changed; men and animals 
in countless millions perished, and the entire face of nature 
ussumed an altered aspect. 


Caribbean 


ZODCS 


I have myself picked up many 
w sea-shell and fossil tooth on Zahara’s burning sands, miles 
and miles away from the sea coast. I believe I have handled 
things fashioned by the hands of men who lived before that 
awful rain fell on the earth. I believe that the Cyclopean 
structures of Etruria pertaif to men who were on earth at 
that period; and that Palenque, Ladhak, Copan, Uxmal, 
Robah, Chichen and Buzco are American remnants of that 
terrible devastation. * * * * Death rode in many and 
mighty chariots in that awful day, and men and animals 
perished by sulphuric, nitrogenic and carboniferous blasis— 
That 
climates changed at that time is proved by the bones of 
tropical animals and the remains of tropical plants now 
found in frozen regions ; 


those alone escaping who occupied peculiar localities. 


and the plants and remains of 
northern fauna now exhumed from tropical graves. I do 
not say that all these things were so; I merely affirm that, to 
me, they seem to appeal and cling to reasoning and reasona- 
able minds with all the force of revelation. 

Karly Egypt—the land where slavery and luxury seem to 
be twin-born—though looked upon by many as the cradle of 
civilization, yet was ita soil prolific of many religious and 
mischievous errors, Still, scientific research has effectually 
proven that at the date of the appearance of the Jewish 
emancipator on the scene, much of Egyptian civilization and 
splendor had been antedated thousands of years by nations 
who had gone down amid our globe’s convulsions into si- 
lence and night, and whose identity, traceable in no written 
history, could only be derived from some remnants of their 
stupendous works of art which the ruthless tooth of time 
had not quite devoured; some fossil or other remains. 

And yet it was the softening influences of Egyptian lux- 
ury and learning, derived from auterior nations, which pre- 
pared Moses to become the leader and religious teacher to 
Jewish freedmen, whom, after having endured an afflicting 
bondage of some four hundred years, he led forth to become 
another and a peculiar nation. And, educated as he was, 
amid the legislators and priests of the Pharaohs, it is rational] 
to expect the religious nature of Moses would absorb at least 
some Of their peculiar notions and ideas. And some of 
them the crudest, hence we find him representing his God as 
saying: 

“To me belongeth vengeance; a fire is kindled in mine 
anger and shall burn unto the lowest hell, and shall consume 
the earth with her increase, and set on fire the fuundations of 
the mountains.” 

Others of the Jewish prophets make frequent allusion to 
the approach of the great day of the Lord. 
and thick darkness. 


A day ot clouds 
A day unlike all other days, and for 
which all other days have been made. The great and notable 
day of the Lord, a day of vengeance and recompense; day 
of redemption as well as of terrible punishment, a day on 
which, according to Isniah’s notion, ** the heavens shall vanish 
away like smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a garment, 
and they that dwell therein shall die in like manner.”’ 

Now all this is simply a continuation of the same notion, 
from generation to generation and from nation to nation. 
Sometimes elaborated and 


frightfully embellished, and 
ofitimes greatly exaggerated. 


But the learned among the 
Egyptians, their philosophers and priests, far more lenient 
toward the follies and shortcomings of the people than 
‘* Second Advent” fatalists of these days, put far off the so- 
called evil day, and fixed the time of their ‘‘ great year” at 
thirty-six thousand and five hundred and twenty-five years, 
Another class of philosophers among the Sabeans calculated 
it to thirty-six thousand four hundred and twenty-five. 
Others extended the period of terrible dissolution and changes 
to one hundred thousand, and still others to seven lundred 
and fifty-three thousand years. 

Calculation arrived at by their observations of the neces- 
sary motions of our globe; for, besides the diurnal and sensi- 
ble motion of the earth, it also has one extremely slow, almost 
imperceptible, by which, says Mirabeau, “ everything must be 
changed in it; this is the motion from whence depends the 
precession of the equinoctial points observed by Hipparchus 
and other mathematicians, now well understood by astrono- 
mers.”” Change—transformatory, natural change—is the in- 
evitable destiny of all things, and man cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to be exempt from so natural a necessity. But why 
should there be such a continual wail and how! kept up about 
it as too many demented moderns make? Our beautiful and 
well-regulated globe has passed through many and, to human 


‘ 


feclings, very frightful revolutionary changes, and still sur- 


Vives to continue the beautifully improving progress. lire 
and water we know to be elements of vast purifying pow 
ers, and if these two forces are to be employed in cleansing 


and beautifying our world when that great and notable duy 


} P ] 4 a « +}, } > . 
eenerally be said that what they condemn is on 


itherr own growth: for. u far above it. their kn ledee of 


i cause and etlect would teach humility and for Ll} 


; . : . 4 af 1 , . al , : _ “=> 
| observation were not still an obtuse power, it would be : 


| that those who have reached that stave of individual 


of the Lord comes like a thief in the night (queer talk) | 


whether it be a day of twenty-four hours, or, according to 
the eight-hour system, a day of a thousand years—*‘ for a day 
with the Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day ’—reckons time not by figures on the dial, but by 
heart throbs, the regular aspirations for progress and im 
provement of universal nature, good deeds, ete, or perhaps 
he takes no note of time at all. 


’ 


To him ’tis all “ one eternal 
Still, be this as it may. before the arrival of that no- 
table day, the great Cosmopolitan party of America having 


now.’ 


inaugurated their benign government anc proven it most 
happily successful, why, we will be content then to go down 
amid the “ wreck of matter and the crush of worlds,” per- 
haps unhurt. At any rate, our fears are not very great that 
we shall fare much worse than thousands of others who are 


basely uttempting to escape the expected ruin by clinging to | 


and ** going up” on the skirts of another on that day. 


REICHNER,. 
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(For Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly. } 


SECOND LOVE. 


No more through halls forsaken, vainly calling 
Upon the lost, shal! wailing nightwinds roam, 

No more the hopeless crief my soul enthralling 
Thy solitude shall nurse my lonely home. 


A joyous presence shall disperse the sadness 
That from the grave, deep-mantling, o'er thee falls, 
And the sweet stronger hope, and innocent gladness 
Shall chase the sp-ctral shadows from thy walls. 
: 


The current of my soul, no longer frozen 
To all below, leaps to the sunbeam forth 

Of a successful love; my newly chosen 
Shall re-unite me to my kindred earth. 


For woman's voice, in measures sweetly thrilling 
Hath o'er my re-awakened senses stole, 

And dreams of wedded bliss again are filling 
The late lorn, haunted chambers of my soul. 


And they are haunted still! to memory’s aiding 
Thou com’st—thou'rt there in thine accustomed seat 
My lost, my sepulchred! whose meek, upbraiding, 
Yet loving gaze, my spirit shrinks to meet. 


Then as of yore! when from the world retreating, 
[ to the fireside, blest and happy then, 
srought, for the healing of thy tender greeting, 
A spiritchafed by intercourse with men. 


No longer, to oppose their base designing, 
A vexed and goaded combatant I strove ; 


But yielded, on that faithful heart reclining, 
To the pure savor of its zuileless love. 


Why shrink 1? for this long dissolved communion, 
Did I not yearn, as but the true heart may ? 

And for a final and a blest re-union 
Through many years, a ceaseless mourner, pray? 


ay 
. 


I have not wronged thee! by th’ approval, dwelling 
Like light upon that shadowy lip and brow, 

And by the vain and deathiess yearning swelling 
Throughout my laboring spirit, even now. 

Ah, faded vision! striving to re-awaken 
The sorrow that may never more depart ; 

T am again the lonely, the forsaken, 
With but one image shrouded in my heart. 


———— --) ---—- se 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mrs. Woopnvu..: It is well that you noticed Mrs. Stowe’'s 
story in a way that shows you above animosity, and that 
kindly tells her that she can be short-sighted, as weil as 
sometimes unjust and uncharitable. 


As a woman and sister 1 love her, and wish her all the 


honor she merits. As a medium to pen the dramas and 


narratives ‘‘ given her” by spirit authors, I am glad she is 
duly thanked; bui she is fallible, and, like others, needs to 
be shown her oversights and mistakes. 


in this case, as in the 


Doubtless she thinks 


right, but will learn that she disturbs waters that the Curist 
power is calming. 

Byron’s productions tell his history. Pity the mortal who 
would add weight to the clouded side of it. No author ex 
tant deserves pity more than he. The nature entailed upon 
him, ere he had choice or consciousness, was not adequate to 
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| tending companionship to 


They are brighter 
and stronger for entering dens of darkness, purer for ap 
The effort to drive pr 
ness by expulsion from good society, has been tried to the 


in Which they are sure of Command over thems: ly 
no fears of association with the viciou 
proaching depravity. ple to good- 
sorrow of the good and the ruin of those w 
been made LOO 3 

Not long since, the Rev. Mrs. Hanaford disclaimed ex 


} 


the outensts che labored to 


ho might have 


reform: asseriing it was aid. not 


L, compant 
prottered. 


yuship, she 
And this was about the time ot giving her 
good sermon on Jesus’ sentence, 
thee.” 


my lips: 


“Neither do | condemn 


On reading the disclaimer, these queries rushed to 


low far expects she to aid them * 


lHlow much im 


prove them without the companionship of the pure, th 


spiritual and firmly poised’ And how jone will she. and 
! J i 


| all prea hers. teach good COonGuUCT ANG Ve asnann lL to prac Lice 


it? 

[ regret that Mrs. Stowe was not inspired to be a philan 
thropic and philosophic mediator. Yet, lL will not censure 
any of the Beechers for coming slowly to the full concep 


tion and avowal of all higher jaw and truth. When their 
course savors of worldly policy I can attenuate somewhat. 
Perchance ‘tis necessary that some teachers should form a 
popular thoroughfare over which hesitating victims of 
priestcraft may find a way to free thought soeven as not to 
quicken their dropsied mentality—a path td radical progress 
so graded as not to shock arrogance or any pride, 


Grood old 
father Lyman imparted a tendency to the mission; he had a 
similar one, 

aul 


When investigators protested against Calvinism, and pro- 
Claimed full salvation and impartial justice, Le assayed to 


. , 


| barricade the march of mind with tomes of mistranslations 


| misinterpreted. 
| lowers to sustain and never forsake the faith ot their fathers 


‘but the light of reason had entered their ranks, 


' * . , 
odium. His bugle blast gave a more 


Long and zealously he called on his fol- 
‘ 


. 


a cdisinte 


| erating element, and the word ftree-thinker was divested of 


certain sound than 


does the lute notes of his eloqui nt chi dren, but it sent as 


i few back to atonements aswiil their psalter-attuned oratory 


-and arrow-pointed romance. 


VINELAND, N. J. Mary E. Trorsonx 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y. 

Ilave been home but a we k, as I took Chicago on my 

route after the anniversaries, aod found its attractions so 
creat as to keep me away until June 24. 

What shall we do in our State this season? The Legisla 

ture, Which made such eflort to legalize prostitution last 


winter, suceceded in striking a blow aganst all married 


'women,. by re-enacting the old law of this Siate (previous 


to 1860) in regard to the sole right and authority of the mar 


ried father ove r the cb ldren OL tue raritsal ( nion, by the 
passage of that amendment, last rebruary, fathers, even 
' minors, have the legal right to Uppoiwt euar lans for even 


their waforn chicdren 
No injustice ever perpetrated ag inst woman s 


perfectly 


conflicts with ‘'n itural reghts’ as does this his ‘The mo 


i'ther is the child’s natural guardian ; upon he ritis epee. d 
| ent for character; she hers it bencath tier br t for long 
| months, and af er its birth it is dependent upou her very 
body for its food, as Well as its Gare. Our opp nents have a 
| erent deal to say about nature's teachings herh o 
| as woman's sole sphere, yet with the meonsstence of all 
farbitrary rulers, they themselves ignore natures plainest 


syron aflair, that she is serving the 


leven to those persons boost privers 


‘teachings, and rob the mother of that guardianship of the 


child jntrusted her yy (sa ] LLinnne lf Wien ble crs ted at ri 
Wworan, 
Women are 
a 


interests in the hands of their husbands and fathers. Suacl 


if sh 


fre cy uit nily asked if 


they cannot trust their 


legislation as this isan emphatic No. There is no protection 


like sel -protect! my, no power like the power one carries in 
her own hand The plainest teachings of all humanity, 
} Oppose lto woman suf 


frave. ought to be the pre-existent right of the mother to 


protect her own ehild—that she, rather than the fathe r, is its 


every just man, ought, 


its own harmonization in its youthful state; and who can 


boast that he could have disciplined it better or sooner? 
The world was not good, Wise or free enough to aid him 


and a bigoted portion did its worst to wrong him. He | 


suffers still! and is not quite prepared to speak for himself, 
from the soul-leights he aspired to, even in his dark young 
days. But again he will speak to the earth, and again its 
children will thrill at the touch of his new-toned lyre. 

Thus much of sympathy will I express for poor, dear 


Byron—and CXpress it as a Woman, too, though ne’er anothef 


sister may Wish or dare utter, * 
soul on earth prays for thine departed.” 


Let any charge me with favoring vice, and I will prove 








that it is ever the pure in mind and body who extend 


friendly hands and extenuating apologies to the unfortunate; 


and ever the gross and prone who condemn. And it may 


natural guardian— that she, rather than any Other person 
should have il in control, kvery woman in the 
by this retrograde leuislition, to be 
convinced of woman's need of the ballot, both for sell pro 


tection and the protection of her children 


lac kstone, in elu ldlating the Common ww, § ‘\ . fl riothye ” 
} 


° , . ] . ‘ ] 
has no authority over her children; she ts 01 ly entitled to 


re spect and honor \\ he re espe ‘ul I rishati no has not 1} 
tervened, this is the law of the United Stat The State of 
New York is often quoted as leading the legislation of th 


world for won n. and ened bh Statesmen have 


. +) } ' mar OQ ’ t. ‘ . Paap? " 
quiry as LO tha praciue 1; WOrKILII Ol our Stul jet piabatdl oi 


| this respect. 


Take cheer, sad Lrother, a’ 


In 1860. by the efforts of Mrs. Stanton and M Anthony 
backed ky the petitions o! the ds of the mother na 
fathers of New York, the statutes were so amen Lad an tn 
vive motbers equal control with fathers over ildren In 
1862 the war of tii Rebellion was I Vin rated, and thi 
reform women Ot the country Wel L) iy stl lor thie 
life of their country, and with a true sizht beyond that of 
most politicians manding by t] nd 3 of thous 
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ands of names, a declaration of freedom for the slaves as 
the only assured basis of a preserved country. 

That winter the Legislature of New York, with no eye to 
justice for woman or a preservation of her rights, amended 
the act which had given mothers equal control with fathers 
over children, but still left them a species of veto power, as 
no father was allowed to bind out a child or appoint a 
guardian for it without the mother’s consent in writing. 
Such was the law from 1862 till February last, when it was 
totally repealed, and in its stead was re-enacted the old bar- 
barism which robs every married mother of all authority 
over or control of her own offspring. 

What woman needs is the ballot, not legislation. What 
every human being needs is personal rights and control over 
his or her own condition. Rights belong to the individual, 
and only to the masses because the masses are composed of 
individuals. Religion belongs to the individual, and so 
should polities. 
of the individual hereafter, so does government assume to 
control the destinies of the individual here; and as one 
person cannot perform the duties of another person in 
religion, neither can they perform such duties in polities. 

Our State of New York is a large one, containing one- 
tenth the population of the whole Union, and it strikes me 
there is much work to be done in it this summer. You 
know how long Lincoln delayed his Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, on plea the country was not in readiness for it, and so 
may Congress delay our Declaratory Act on plea the coun- 
try is not in readiness for it. I think we, who see the whole 
depth of wrong, are quite apt to think everybody else must 
see it too, and here is the blunder. Education in reform is 
a work of slow growth. The work at Washington last 
winter was grand, but it is not cnough. Tracts are good, 
but many people do not see them, and the living voice is 
Now, as of old, it is required that some one 


As religion assumes to control the destinies 


needed as well. 
should go out into the worid and preach the gospel to every 
creature, 

[ wish we could send some one into every school district 
before the fall election. We want women to vote, but wo- 
men need to be sustained by other women. They need to hear 
and to see other women, and to be told in what way their 
Thousands of women only learn 
They need 


rights are legislated upon. 
how the laws are when they touch themselves. 
to be taught the power of the ballot. 

The State Association is practically dead. During the past 
year I know of no work it has done. Every watering-place 
(and their name is legion) should have a convention this sen- 
son. We ought to hold grand out-door meetings, like the Spir- 
itualists, and invite the world around. 

Please write me what you deem best for our own State at 
least. Mrs. Stanton and Susan spoke in the Tabernacle in 
Salt Lake on Thursday, I suppose, and will do good work in 
California this summer. Do not let us allow New York to 
fall behindhand. MATILDA JOCELYN GAGE. 


ee 


DeaAR WEEKLY : 

This is the way the course of the 7ridune looks to an old 
Your 
own “rod in pickle” may have lashed the rascal before this, 


reader, in the clear light and air of these mountains. 


and so have forestalled my screed; but such as it is, and late, 
too, I offer it for your columns, 

What becomes of the 7?ri/une’s usual reason, perspicuity 
and logic, when it touches upon the subjects of woman’s e1.- 
franchisement and marriage ? In old slave times it became 
strong and powerful because it fought against slavery. It 
kept its keenest blade, its sharpest logic, its swiftest lance 
for the “ sum of all villainies,” and had the skill to deliver 
its fatal thrusts right between the eyes. It ran well for a 
season. Now it calls a halt, sides with the reaction and 
fights for the one remaining slavery. The friends who foi- 
low the flag of freedom wherever it leads, and hate slavery 
wherever the monster rears its hideous head, had a right to 
expect the continued aid and co-operation of a power which 
they themselves had co-operated with and helped to build 
up. But now it chooses rather to make friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness and dwell in the tents of wickedness 
It takes a new departure, and shows its ability 
It slashes 


for a season. 
to “confute, change hands, and still confute.” 
around, strikes wild, and pours its unreason and stupidity 
over women struggling to be free. It has no firm earth un- 
der its feet. Its mud logic continually caves in, and its best 
efforts accomplish only asplurge. It evokes from the vasty 
deep, where itself helped to give them infamous burial, the 
same old whims, conceits and guilty fantasies which the 
slaveocrats called arguments, garnishes them with 7ribune 
rhetoric, and imagines it makes them pass current again. It 
is painful to witness the valiant old knight turn from a we'l- 
spent youth battling for the right, to a recreant age flicker- 
ing outin a hopeless struggle for the wrong; for just so 
surely as he conquered in the struggle of his younger days 
shall he de conquered in the battle now raging—since “ free- 
dom’s battle is ever won,” the latter end of this soldier shall 
be worse than the first. 

The Fourth of July came within a hair’s breadth of in- 
spiring the 7ridune with a glimpse of freedom and a gleam of 
sense on these questions. It takes up its pen, and poor Pet 
Halsted for a text, over which it balances and pirouettes, ad- 
vances and retreats; but through all it hesitates; and 
whether to lay tragedies like that to the teachings of a writer 
of ‘‘ such personai worth and integrity of purpose’ as Mrs. 
P. W. Davis it don’t know. 

But it admits that ‘‘ marriage is undergoing a scarching 





trial.” Why so? How comes it that a venerable old insti- 
tution like that is put upon trial 2 Founded in the good old | 
times, established and nurtured by the earliest, oldest and | 
most peculiar people (except they wern’t so particular about | 
the number of cither wives or concubines), and finally “ com- 
plemented by the Gospel and emphasized by the lawgiver of 
Nazareth,” why should a favorite of gods and men like 
that get into difficulties at this late dav and have to come to 
trial. Why but because it has become bankrupt—very lite- 
rally a broken bank. It pretends to be the treasury of love, 
and yet hasn’t a ring of genuine coin in its vaults. With its 
notes in general circulation, promising to pay in loving tender, 
it yet cannot redeem one of them to save itscredit. If ever 
it had a period of solvency it has degenerated now to very 
unlovely trade and dicker. It tenders money for love. It 
offers position for love. It swaps home and a livelibood for 
love—and the beauty of it is it don’t actually get the love for 
such barter. It is a sham on both sides. “ Love, and love 
only, is the loan for love” at the genuine bank. High time 
the old line concern should undergo a searching trial and be 
wound up. 

Other institutions also, be they never so venerable, are un- 
Even the Christian system itself 
cannot escape the inevitable summons. The new times are 
applying new tests, setting up new standards and challeng- 
ing the right to exist of all things old. Those founded in 
justice will be conserved. The weakest will go to the wall. 
Shail marriage hope to escape the prevailing scrutiny? As 
the trial proceeds, too, it will have to submit to the verdicts 
from time to time rendered against it, and get itself modi- 
fied to suit an age prepared and waiting the unobstructed 
light. No “three tragedies” arising from neglect of its 
effete and decaying laws will stay the course of this trial ; 
any more than the tragedies enacted in resistance of the old 
black slavery availed to avert zs inevitable doom. Owen 
Lovejoy, Margaret Gaines, John’ Brown and many another 
tragic horror supplied the convincing texts for eloquent lead- 
Now the same 
class of tragedies are improved to perpetuate the slavery 
that produced them ; while the tragedies enacted within the 
sacred inclosure—the wife-murders and the lingering lives 
of torture worse than death, perpetrated wholly in conform- 
ity to the marriage laws, are either ignored, denied, belittled 
or openly approved ; and if a wife, in her agony, desires to 
break away trom them—the biack slave woman would have 
been aided, pointed to the north star and in every way 
helped forward—but, being only a white wife, she is rele- 
gated back to her slavery and charged with “ repudiating 
her moral obligations whenever she finds their fulfillment 
distasteful.” 7 

The 7ri/vne taunts our side with being a‘ circle too small 
in numbers and influence to affect seriously the movement 
of thought.” Justso. When you are conscious you can- 
not thrash a big boy, call him little and haul off at a safe dis- 


dergoing a searching trial. 


ing articles in the 7réjune against slavery. 


they have so many others which, at first, they thundered 


against and opposed. MouNTAINEER. 
BLvuE Rings, N. C. 
~~ = 
SALEM, COLUMBIANA Country, Onto, } 
July 5, 1871. , 
DEAR MADAM: ; 

My heart is with you in the great work you are doing. 
The elevation of woman is to my mind the most important, 
grand and sublime work in which a human beart can en- 
gage. 

It is popularly styled woman’s rights. It should be wo- 
man’s wrongs. I should consider myself a despot and 
tyrant if I should deny to woman political rights which I 
claim for myself. I look upon every man in this broad land 
who denies these rights to woman as guilty of the highest 
injustice. Was woman created any lower than man, in point 
of intellectual and moral being ? Surely not. Then how, 
without sheertyranny and injustice, withbold from her these 
inalienable rights ? 

What strange, fantastic whims man plays before high 
heaven. Most eminently so in the orthodox world. Here, 
in the highest and noblest department of our nature (7. ¢., 
the spiritual, the religious, she is accepted as man’s equal. 
They admit her to the highest and holiest place on earth (in 
their estimation), even to the sacramental banquet of a cru- 
cificd Redeemer, and then turn round and debar her from a 
right to the less holy franchise! It is a mathematical axiom 
that the greater includes the less. Right in the face of the 
irresistible demonstration, they have the audacity to do it. 
It might be counted rare presumption in me to write a homi- 
lyon this subject to such enlightened minds as glow and 
scintillate in every page of your most interesting paper. AJ] 
I have to say to youis: Go onin your queenly course, From 
what I have learned of you, you are most fit to urge on this 
great work of woman’s redemption. You have drunk deep 
of the cup of woman’s wrongs—of woman’s wors. So have 
I learned from that noble, talented and good woman, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton (who paid us a short visit some 
time since). May angel guardians be with her! Protect and 
prosper her in her visit tu the Golden State, and in all her 
holy efforts to make the world better! Itis to woman I look 
2s the potent instrumentality to do the chief ofthis great 
work. I know a prominent politician who has put forth 
his pronunciamento to the effect that the day that sees wo- 
man admitted tothe elective franchise sees the downfall of 
the government. To use his own words: ‘* Fureirel! to the 
Republic!” 1 egree with him so far, and will repeat after 
him, farewell to the Republic as it now exists. Farewell 
(my neighbor) to a Republic that excludes one-half of the 
immortals in it (and the better half) from the same rights 
you claim for yourself. Farewell to a Republic which has 
committed suicide on its own pronounced principles, to wit, 
“that taxation without representation is unendurable tyran- 





tance. There’s valor with discretion in it. And yet before 
whom else is marriage undergoing its searching trial ? 

We secm to be strong enough to call the old iniquity into 
But no matter, if we are only in the right with two 
or three. There was atime when the Anti-Slavery Society 
was small in numbers and influence. It was a grievous 
fault, but they recovered from it, and so shall we. 

The very ‘‘thunders of Sinai,’ ss the Tribune partly 

quotes, catalogues ‘‘ thy reighbor’s wife, his house, his field, 
his man servant and his maid servant, his ox and his ass” 
all in one indiscriminate inventory of property which “ thou 
shalt not covet.” Thy neighbor’s husband is not recognized 
as a chattel that can be coveted. 
“One wife to one husband,” continues the 77riébune, “ the 
choice to be made with care and sustained with fortitude.” 
Why with fortitude ? We endure trials with fortitude ; we 
suffer martyrdom with fortitude ; but, rejoicing in ‘the 
silken tie that binds two willing hearts,’ where is the place 
for you to summon fortitude in that? Ah, dear Tribune/ 
Sly dog! You know whereof you write. You have been 
there. ‘* Fortitude” is an ear-mark of it. You have “suf- 
fered and been strong’’—‘‘ sustained with fortitude!” You 
have our condolences, 

This, the 7ri#une goes on to say, ‘is the basis upon which 
our social system has rested for many successful centuries,” 
Precisely so the apprehensive Jehu of 1830 might have ex- 
claimed : ‘* One team to one wagon; the choice to be made 
with care and driven with fortitude—this is the basis upon 
which our passenger and transportation scheme has rested 
for many successful centuries.” But it, too, went upon trial, 
and got condemned as a slow, rickety one-horse concern. In 
spite of wailings and protestations the railway train, in due 
time, came thundering along—from Sinai and elsewhere— 
with many horse-powers to several wagons. Very shocking, 
indeed, to the old transportation morals; but put us back to 
the scheme of many successful centuries again if you can. 

So it will be after the searching trial of marriage is over. 
Whatever the verdict may be, whatever changes, modifica- 
tions or adaptations the court may decree, whatever injunc- 
tions upon old despotic practices the judges may issue, what- 
ever conformity they may require to the social and sexual 
laws as the best lights of the new day discover, develop and 
expound them, will be accepted by all parties as manifest im- 
provements, will be willingly, gladly obeyed as more in con- 
sonance with reason, justice and the unabridged rights of 
human nature. The 7ribune will then give in its adhesion. 
The **thunders of Sinai” will reverberate in favor,and the Gos- 


court. 

















pel will “ complement” and compliment tbe new scheme as 


ny.” Farewell to a Republic that hangs and imprisons wo- 
man—who has no voice in making the laws that do it, nor 
admits one of her number to a place on the jury box. And 
I believe, in the deepest depths of my heart, farewell to a 
Republic that will not stop the traffic in that liquid damna. 
tion which causes more suffering and anguish than ever 
devil knew or measured, to fall chiefly upon the disfran- 
chised class. More of this anon, my neighbor. I guess 
you have pretty thoroughly spiked up some guns of defama- 
tion in yourcaustic and just reply tothe presiding geuius 
of the Independent. Your enunciation of a determined pur- 
pose, if they continue in their false and cowardly attacks, to 
apply the scalpel to the festeringsore, and let the pent up 
corruption spurt, has caused the knees of the Belshazzars of 
Gotham, or modern Babylon, to shake and smite together, 
Had the talented, noble Tilton, the brave, executive Jolin- 
son been still at the head of the Jidependent, it never wou'd 
have put forth such cowardly and untruthful detraction 
against you as that to which you administered such wither- 
ing rebuke. The most fit thing the star of the Jndependent 
should do now, since the withdrawal of Mr. Tilton and Mr. 
Johnson, is to write “Ichabod” at the top and bottom of 
his editorial columns, 

I wish to add another word respecting the importance of 
the great work to which you are bending the energies of 
yoursincere nature. I look upon your movement as contain- 
ing more of the true principles of reform, going deeper into 
the foundations of society than the world has yet witnessed. 
Your principles go to the tap-root, and cuts it, of the deadly 
upas which exhales poison, pollution, pestilence and death. 
The elevation, regeneration and the disenthrallment of wo- 
man is a work that the “angels might well look into.” 
Aye, verily they do, with most intensified interest. This 
heavenly aid is with you. You know it, you feel it. And 
sooner or later will you hear the jubilant acclaim that 
the kingdoms and governments of this world have become 
the kingdom of the true Lord and Christ of justice and 
right being founded on the just principles of male and 
female equality. 

Then for the overthrow of all systems of tyranny and 
pollution. G. 





e 
Mount PuLaskt. 
MespaMes WooprauLtt & CLAFLIN—I am a constant 
reader of your WEEKLY, and am more than pleased with the 
brave and fearless way in which you proclaim and defend 
your faith. I am also a reader of the Jndependent, and was 
pained to see the cowardly attack of Mr. Bowen on yourself 
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and paper. For some years past I have been a constant 
reader of most papers advocating suffrage for woman, and 
have noticed at a certain point they invariably come to a 
halt. In my opinion there can be no medium course. The 
truth must be spoken. Yet there are those so low in the 
scale of humanity that it is not comprehended. The great 
truths which you so fearlessly proclaim were clearly taught 
by the Great Teacher, who said and taught more for those 
who could understand them. Let pharisaical self righteous. 
ness howl as it will, marriage —the consecrated, the ordained 
of God—as it now exists, is doomed. Some hold up their 
hands in holy horror, and cry out, ‘‘ Oh, how can you speak 
s0 of that sacred institution?” Sacred it might have been 
once, but, like the old Jewish temple, it has become the habita- 
tion of all that is foul and unclean, the stronghold of all 
that is beastly and low. Smooth it over as you will, the 
fact willloom up that marriage, as it now exists, is rotten to 
the core, and a stench to all pure-minded and truth-loving 
people. See what manner of stone and what buildings are 
here. They were precious indeed. For centuries the Jews 
had worshiped these, yet, for all this, the Immortal Teacher 
foretold its destruction. ‘ Not one stone,” said he, “‘ shall 
be left upon one another.’’ Here is revolution, volcanic- 
like, upheaving everything in its course. 

‘“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word shall 
not.” And so with human laws, they must give way to divine 
ones. Then do not grow weary or hesitate in your determi- 
nation to utterly demolish the covering which conceals the 
monster, and God will build up the eternal ia its stead. 

C. P. 
Ai dittanimnattlljp nines 


‘* Thou rasca) beadle! hold thy bloody hand! 
Why dost thou lash that whore’ Strip thine own back ; 
Thou hotly luet’st to use her in that kind 
For which thou whipp'st her.’ 
—King Lear. 
Dear VICTORIA: 


Passing an evening lately with my friend and fellow- 
reformer, Mrs. Loomis, she proposed, after an appetizing 
conversation on progressive subjects, that we should adjourn 
to a neighboring restaurant, our mental banquet promoting 
the desire for the more material pabulum. 

But in these days of male domination, women are not 
allowed to sup at a public eating-house after a certain hour 
(nine o’clock) unless under the wgis of male attire; and any 
belated female, tired and hungry, and with no means of sat- 
isfying her wants at home, can find no welcome in any of 
our first-class, pretentious restaurants unless accompanied 
by a voucher of the male sex. The waiters informed us 
that we—two women without male accompaniment—could 
have nothing; and no insistency of ours availed against the 
iron despotism of this masculine institution. I have been 
an dubitue of this restaurant for several years; but an appeal 
to the head clerk was met by the response that such was the 
rule, and his duty was solely to enforce it. Tie waiters 
grinned and leered as if in enjoyment of our discomfiture. 
My triend, Mrs. Loomis, discoursed eloquently at the eoun- 
ter on the equal rights of women and men; but she might 
as well have preached charity to churchmen, or the golden 
rule to the Board of Brokers. She, in her warmth of feel- 
ing, was thinking of the principles involved, and asserting 
it into ears deaf as those of judges, lawyers or legislators to 
aught but the letter of the law, 

I sought to appeal to a higher tribunal, and called for the 
proprietor, with whom I am acquainted, but he was absent. 
Finding that there was no possibility of satisfying our de- 
mand, without the appendage of a puppet in pants, we con- 
cluded that only the expedient of calling upon the first 
manikin we should meet, to serve as a male duenna, would 
answer our purpose, since it seemed that a little man flesh 
by the side ef a woman invested her with that respectability 
which fitted her to pay her way in an eating saloon. We 
had already observed near us, as we awaited our expulsion 
from the premises, a lady of no uncertain notoriety in a pro- 
fession more sinned against than sinning, who flaunted 
proudly her gorgeous array, under the redeeming protection 
of that uniform of virtue, male attire. 

Quitting the saloon in disgust, in crossing the strect, the 
Providence that presides over the destinies of woman’s 
rights brought us in contact with the landlord, who, at my 
request, gallantly offered us his guarantee, and we returned 
triumphantly, one on each side of the proprietor, to the dis- 
may of the waiters, and the surprise of the rest of the im- 
maculate assemblage. Thus at the very nick of time came 
to us the best male friend we could have desired, sent doubt- 
less by our guardian spirits, to relieve us from the pain ot 
going supperless, and solving the annoyance to which we 
had been subjected as champions of the rights of women, 
adding also to his opportune intervention by defraying the 
expense of our refreshment, and then accompanying us to 
the door of my friend’s residence, where I remained until the 
small hours of the night in philosophical disquisition on our 
evening’s adventure, illustrating, as it did to us, the diabol- 
ical injustice and cruel inhumanity of man to woman. 

We dilated upon her social degradation and her sufferings 
for long ages, wondering how this and all other evil could 
have been, if there is any such eid9lon of optimistic theology 
as an omnipotent God, and how he could calmly look on 
and behold more than one-half of the human race plunged 
in an abyss of misery. Wealmost wept; but bidding cach 
other be strong, we determined to fight for our enslaved sex 
with all the powers of our natures. 

We discussed all the philosophies of the day. Perhaps, 
said I to my friend, we have caught inspiration from such 





spirits as the eloquent Aspasia, at whose feet used to sit 
Socrates, Plato and Pericles in intellectual adoration; or 
from that exemplar of womanly sweetness and profound 
thought, thedelicious Ninon de L’Enclos; or from the scien- 


‘tific Du Chatelet, the companion and friend of the philo- 


sophical Voltaire, whom he called his ‘‘ divine Emily.” 

It is, we concluded, through man’s passions, made evil by 
his selfishness, that woman, too prone in her guileless inno- 
cence and truth to nature to follow the dictates of her heart, 
and mistake man’s love for the deep sentiment she feels, 
loses by the cruel fiat of the world her social status; and 
then, forsooth, it is only in the halo of his presence and pro- 
tection that she can resume such modicum of respectability 
as entitles her to the freedom of a restaurant after nine 
o'clock at night. Why should it be presumed that when 
women are accompanied by men they are reputable, and 
when alone otherwise ? What a comment upon the utter 
falsity of the social conditions under which we live! 

To one who knows the mean hypocrisy of these men, 
how absurd is their assumption! Living lives in which no 
element of goodness or greatness has been ever visible, their 
sex is their only merit. It is tenderness of heart and lack 
of selfish care and thought for their own interests which 
have made these despised women the easy prey of the sex 
that now looks down upon them. Privately, men are ofien- 
times the fondest lovers of such women, caring for and sup- 
porting them, and yet fear to recognize them publicly. 

Such women are not the most depraved of my sex. Fol- 
lowers they are of Venus and Bacchus, and they openly 
proclaim it. There are countless of my sex who are deeper 
dyed in iniquity. Darlings they are of society; secretly they 
offer incense to Cytherea, and before the world don their 
chastest smiles and worship at Ephesus. Whited sepulchres! 
Be silent about the purity of your homes! I have seen the 
rottenness there. Would that I could tear the hypocritical 
mask from off your cowardly visages! 

‘*Such women are as necessary to us as food and rai 
ment,”’ Ihave heard men aver; ‘* without them we could not 
exist.” For food and raiment men are taught to thank God; 
for the other necessity they curse and spit upon the giver. 

It is said that women of the class against whom these reg- 
ulations are directed might become riotous if admitted at a 
late hour of night into a public restaurant. That these wo- 
men have become masculinized, as it were, and have lost 
much of their femininity by their contact with men, is too 
true. But are they any more likely to breed disturbance 
than men themselves? When well treated, they are uni- 
formly well behaved, and many have an exceeding beauty 
and grace of manner—and, indeed, a largeness of soul—rare- 
ly to be met with among their prudish sisters. Whenever 
these women are placed in situations which invoke good be- 
havior, and find themselves in magnetic sympathy with those 
about them, the rudest becomes gentle. It has been said that 
to judge of an origina] character you must reverse the world’s 
judgment of him. Let us apply this ruie to these unfortu- 
nates. Respectable people feel themselves contaminated by 
the presence of this contemned class. I urge them to be- 
ware lest they despise angels unawares. Poor, cautious hu- 
manity! it fears the baneful contact of Cythereans. Do not 
flutter your virtuous souls that you escape the society of the 
licentious. Hypocrisy stalks proudly in your midst, glazed 
with the semblance of purity. If respectable mothers and 
daughters do not mingle with these votaries of Venus, they 
do with the men who kneel with them at the voluptuous 
altar; who revel in the orgies; who encourage and sustain such 
worship. Are you ashamed of such women? Then should 
you be ashamed of your husbands and sons. 

To you, dear sisters and poor outcasts, every true and large 
womanly heart tenders her sympathy. In your cause and 
for your defense all thinking and earnest women shall plead. 
They recognize that you are of humanity, down-trodden, 
and that whatever must be your sorrows must be theirs also. 
Each one of them echoes the words of the poet: ‘* Not till 
the sun excludes you, do I exclude you. Not till the waters 
refuse to glisten for you and the leaves to rustle for you, do 
my words refuse to glisten and rustle for you.” 


And thus my friend and I discussed, in our high talk, the 
falsities of the present, with hopes and prayers for the fu- 
ture, 

As I made my way homeward by the exquisite moonlight, 
gilding and chastening with its beams even the vilest sights 
of the soiled city, I could not but reflect how ideal beauty is 
symbolized in outward nature, while the human soul yet 
grovels in the chaos and discordance of evil. 

In conclusion, my friend and I beg in your columns—the 
only existing avenue through which a fully-developed woman 
‘an express her sentiments—to earnestly protest against any 
law or regulation which is based upon the presumption that 
man is, in any sense, better or purer, or has greater or other 
rivhts than women. Yours for freedom, 


FRANCES Rosk MACKINLEY. 


“TOTES h OES 


Indiana has repealed her excellent divorce law. Connec- 
ticut is about to dothe same. Daniel McFarland 
‘Doth bestride the narrow world, 
Like a Colossus; and we petty wen 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves.” 


Another ‘‘holy institution” took to defending itself by 
murder some thirty years ago, and at the same time gagged 
the press, muzzled the pulpit, and clamored for extension 





and security. Feeling itself in mortal danger, it resolved 
to take the offensive. It lies very low to day. 

Are our Connecticut and Indiana legislators, perhaps, 
mistaken in thinking that the matrimonial yoke is slipping 
off because it is loose? What if it is borne only because 
passably easy’ Will not all this tightening end in its sudden 
and complete destruction ? 

One Dr. Bruehl, who has been interviewing Mrs. Fair. 
calls her conviction ‘fa triumph of moral sense over the 
adherents of free love.’ Assimilar language was constantly 
used by the conservative and pro-assassination faction con 
cerning the acquittal of McFarland, it seems that free love 
must be singularly situated between two fires. It may ap- 
pear to some paltry logicians that, if-acquitting MtFarland 
was a victory over free love, hanging Mrs. Fair must needs 
be a defeat by free love. But some people are said to suc 
ceed by never knowing when they are beaten. 

ALMA, WIs. O. de dé. 

PAPA re ee AAAS 
CO-OPERATION — THE PROPOSED ‘* COSMOPOLI- 
TAN COMMONWEALTH.” 


The World of the 15th inst. notices the formation of a 
new labor organization, bearing the abovename. Its objects 
are declared to be ‘‘the peaceful reorganization of socicty 
upon the basis of equal rights, opportunities and compensa 
tion, and mutual protection from birth to death.” Very 
desiruble and very just, but quite unattainable by the 
means proposed. It is to be a joint stock company with a 
capital of one hundred thousand dollars, in shares of five 
dollars each, and unemployed stockholders are to receive no 
interest, nor dividends, nor anything whatever for their 
money. Now, the proportion of the employed could not, 
under any circumstances, exceed one-twentieth of the whole 
number, unless the purchasing power of money could be 
increased an hundred told, and the mere statement of the 
proposition should, therefore, insure its instant rejection. 
Savings’ banks, insurance and railroad companies, ete., do 
better by their stockholders than this company would, 
despite its philanthrophic professions. 

Voluntary co-operative labor = associations always 
look better on paper than they work in practice. 
The earnings of the actual laborer are as three-tenthis 
to seven-tenths of the united products of labor and 
capital. The accumulated profits of the capitalists are 
as ninety one-hundredths to ten one-hundredths of the sav 
ings of labor. The capitalists constitute three-tenths and 
the laborers seven-tenths of the people. The former, then, 
can more readily combine than the latter; and being better 
acquainted with the management of business, us well 
richer, the former must underwork and undersell the latter, 
just as a pound must weigh more than un ounce, or a 
gallon measure hold more than a quart. Besides, if there 
be a dividend of profits allowed to the stockholders, the 
business of the association cannot be increased beyond a 
certain limit; neither the stockholders nor the people will 
tolerate it; while, on the other hand, if there be no divi 
dend allowed, its managers are exposed to great temptation, 
stockholders grow suspicious and withdraw, trustees repudi 
ate all responsibility and keep out of the way, and either 
the business is absorbed by a few of the employes who con 
duct it on their own account, or it is abruptly closed and all 
hands abscond. 

The true co-operative society still exists, and it is Thr 
STATE. Gorernment is its agent, and its minister the /il/ot. 
Let the several governments do precisely the work this 
‘Cosmopolitan Commonwealth’ proposes to do, and 
assess the accumulated products of labor in the hands of 
capitalists for that purpose, thus sparing the wages of the 
workmen, which, atthe best, merely suflicing to enabce him 
to keep body and soul together, he can ill afford to part with 
simply to estublish in business semebody else. 

That voluntary co-operative labor associations within the 
prerogatives of the State, honestly administered, that is to 
say, where all the co-operators share and share alike the 
labor and its products, reserving a certain proportion of the 
latter to carry on the business, may succeed, is cheerfully 
admitted; but this is not the plan of the ‘* Cosmopolitan 
Commonwealth” (mis-called such); and the pretense that 
even such associations would absorb all business and super 
sede the State itself is either the veriest chimera of the im 
agination or a willful falsehood, intended to deccive. ‘The 
purchase of land, the payment of rent therefor, and interest 
for the use of money, credit, itself sometimes indispensable, 
bring them within the laws and make them subjects of the 
State; but the State, transformed, need not buy land, nor 
hire it, nor pay interest, and would not require credit. A 
political revolution in the State must precede any general 
reformation in the transaction of business 

Let all workingmen, therefore, severely let aloe this mis 
named *‘ Cosmopolitan Commonwealth.” 

Witniam Wes% 





_- . 

Oun NEw Western Acency.—Mr. A. J. Boyer, formerly 
of the “Nineteenth Century,’ has become our General 
Western Agent, with office at 165 Washington street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., where subscription may be made to the Wrek.s 
and advertisements will be taken. The rapid growth of the 
WEEKLY in Western favor has induced us to establish this 
branch oftice, and we are happy to be able to announce the 
engagement of one so favorably know to Reform as is Mr 
Boyer, with whom we trust all our friends will join in the 
endeavor to introduce the WEEKLY into every city, VUlage 
and hamlet in the great West. 
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remove all hindrances upon the indulgence of the appetites, 
and so to encourage vice and injure society. 

It must be candidly admitted that the argument looks ex 
ceedingly strong in that direction ; and # so, This relig- 
ious doctrine of moral accountability is still one-half of the 
whole truth of thesubject. It is the truth which is testified 
to by the natural sentiments of the human soul, which, des- 
piteof all philosophy, do and should impute praise and 
blame. But it is the truth which has always been insisted 
on in morals, and which does not, therefore, need to be de- 
fended at this time, 

[ propose, therefore, to assert strongly, on this occasion, 
and exclusively, oras if 7 were the whole truth on the sub- 
ject, the opposite doctrine—that which is propounded by 
Science and Philosophy, namely, that there is no ground for 
either praise or blame—a doctrine which is as true to the in- 
tellect, rigorously applied, as isthe doctrine of accountability 
to the sentiments or feelings. 

To the logical human intellect, this statement is simply 
axiomatic or incapable of contradiction: that gzven a hu- 
man character organized in a given way, and given a certain 
set of circumstances in which this character has lived and 
acted, the conduct of that individual must have been 
precisely such as, in point of fact, it was. And, again, given 
a second individual, if that were possible, with a character 
organized in precisely the same way as that of the first indi- 
vidual, and given precisely the same set of circumstances 
throughout life forthe second individual as for the first, it 
needs no demonstration that the conduct of the second indi- 
vidual would be precisely like that of the first ; in other 
words that our conduct,whether for good or for evil, is man- 
ufactured for us, despite of everything, by these two elements ; 
the primitive character such as it was, modified by the en- 
vironment such asit has been up to the hour. 

From this point of view ¢# seems as though there is no room 
left for moral accountability; and none, consequently, for 
praise or blame, rewards or punishment ; that there is, in a 
word, no strictly moral quality in human conduct. 

Such is in fact the verdict of the sheer intellect, of the shorn 
intellect; of the intellect shorn of its relationship with the 
sentimental or emotional half of our natures. 

Now I concede and affirm, against the mere necessitarians 
and fatalists, that this verdict of the sheer intellect is not the 
whole truth; that it is only a half truth; and that half truths 
put for the whole truth are false; that the verdict of the 
emotional nature which imputes praise and blame is also a 
truth; the counterparting half truth; and that, therefore, in 
order to arrive at the whoie of moral truth, we must, after all 
has been said on the side of intellect and fixed law, return to 
and subsume the verdict of the feelings ; and then integrate 
the two. 

It is perhaps quite new to propound upon a basis of pure 
science what has long been done theologically, that these 
two things so opposite necessity”? and ‘* freedom’’) are 
both true, and that they are compatible, or in other words, 
that they are fundamentally reconcilable with each other. 

I have now made my bow to orthodoxy in religion aud in 
morals; and I propose, in what remains to be said, to speak 
from the point of view of the sheer intellect, and to cast over- 
board for the time being the idea of moral accountability, or 
of praise and blame for human conduct. 


All truth, when whole truth, is so composed of halves, 
and these halves are so opposite to each other, that I some- 
times say, that J am always obliged to tell two lies before I can 
tell the truth. It is one of those halves of the whole truth on 
the subject of our relations to ‘‘ fallen women,” that I now 
propose to tell ; and to tell it as strongly as ¢f it were the 
whole truth. It is requisite and right so to individualiz and 
emphasize the single halves of the complex truth, preparatory 
to their final conjunction; and especially in this case, where 
the verdict of the sheer intellect has been avoided and re- 


jected by all moralists, as if it were essentially wicked; while 


yet it will prove to be ‘* the head of the corner” in the final 
and true theory of morality. 

What then I have to say, in fine, is this, that, in accord- 
ance with what was said above of character and surround- 
ings, as the absolute causes of conduct, neither the seducer 
nor the seduced is to be blamed for their acts. Each has 
done precisely what, with their given original organizations, 
and with their given set of surroundings, in every particular, 
they could but have done. 

The debauchee may plead with great force that he did not 
make himself, nor the conditions of life into which he was 
born ; that he was endowed by nature with passions stronger 
than his own reason; that he had, consequently, been ready 
at all times to indulge them, at the certain cost of ruin to 
himself; and that if others were ruined also, it was their 
misfortune but not his fault, inasmuch as he could not do 
otherwise. Fourier has wisely said that the two major 
passions, the love of food and stimulants, and the love of 
the sex, defy the reason (in some men at least), and that it is 
uscless for the reason to attempt to cope with them directly. 
It must, therefore, deal with them indirectly by modifying 
the conditions. 

But it takes a stronger hold on logic, a more radically 
rational tone of mind, to think that there is any sense in 
which the male seducer is simply unfortunate and not crim- 
inal, than it does to extend the same doctrine, as a charity, 
to the weaker and usually the passive victim. 


Let us dismiss, then, the male party and confine ourselves 
to the consideration of our true social and moral relations to 











‘the trail sisterhood” or ‘Sto fallen women,” or more prop 
erly to the women of the town. 

[ have now prepared the way for saying in a few words 
What I wish to say on this subject, and for the saying of 
which, so as not to raise a crowd of objections in the mind 
of the thoughtful and conscientious reader, all the preceding 
long metaphysical treatise was a mere introduction. 

Phe “frail sister’ or ** fallen woman” is neither better nor 
worse than you or I, whoever you may be, man or woman. 
What she needs, therefore, in order to commence to be re- 
Claimed, is not your pity nor mine, but justifieution. Pity 
isan insult. She may, indeed, have been taught to believe 
that she is very bad, and deserves blame and pity, and all 
that; but deeper down in her soul all this superficial and 
mock humiliation is repudiated, and she is conscious that 
she is Just as good as anybody else; just as good and pure in 
soul as you who gather up your skirts and come near enough 
to send down to her the scanty alms or the pitying word 
which you dole out to her, in her penury, if it has come to 
that, or in her remorse even. She knows that if you had 
simply changed circumstances with her, and with the nature 
she had, you would have do. e as she has—and that neither 
the nature nor the circumstances were of her making. 

What she demands in her soul is to be accepted as a human 
being, and like any other human being; not even to be 
told, as from a superior purity, ‘‘to go and sin no more;” 
but to be made to feel radically and profoundly that whether 
she sins or don’t sin, she is accepted and justified as an 
equal and cherished fellow-being with all other human sin- 
ners and non-sinners; as neither better nor worse than they 
are. 

When we shall have missionaries, male or female, to 
‘the frail sisterhood” who shall be great enough and good 
enough to identify themselves in sympathy with them in 
their temptations and lives; to justify them to themselves; to 
make them know that they are regarded and felt to be 
neither worse nor better than other human beings, whose 
outer lives may be very different; then and not till then 
will the social evil begin to be abated. The lofty Lum-etier- 
than-thou policy has been tried some thousands of years and 
has failed; and it will always fail; and ought to. 

It is in this way that the purely intellectual verdict on 
morals of no praise and no blame makes us truly humble, 
when it goes over into and converts the feelings: makes 
us ready to abase ourselves, and come upon the common 
level of the most lowly—as neither better nor worse than 
they; makes us in a word truly moral, as accepting above 
all things the human soul regardless of all its accidents. 
What was feared, therefore, as a bane in morals, proves our 
antidote. 

Like every other great subject of human concernment this 
one seems too large for a newspaper article, and must be 
curtailed. STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 





Tuk Cosmopolitan Conference met as usual on Sunday, 
July 2. Frances Rose Mackinley delivered a discourse com- 
mendatory of Rochefort and the Commune, and closed by 
offering the following resolutions, Which were adopted with 
great enthusiasm: 

Resolved, That we, as reformers of America, extend our 
heartfelt sympathies to our sisters and brothers in France 
and throughout Europe, and regret that the hopes of the 
people have again failed, and that they must still abide the 
time of their liberation from those ancient oppressions in 
which the wrongs of the many are forgotten and every true 
aspiration of the human soul repressed. 

Resolved, That we recognize that the cause of the Com- 
mune has triumphed, however cruel the reaction it may suf- 
fer. Their great political programme, so effectually founded 
in France, is sufliciently suggested to Europe, and the 
bloody vengeance of the monarchists will not blvt it out 
from the memory of the future, 

Resolved, That with all our hearts we hope and pray that 
for the sake of human nature the present French govern- 
ment will not sacrifice on the altar of human vengeance our 
brother and co-worker, Henri Rochefort. 

Resolved, That in him the cause of the people has had one 
of its ablest, most earnest and noblest advocates; one who, 
throughout his life, has braved death and spurned place and 
power and fame in the service of liberty and truth. 

_ DO 

Tue Pore is to leave Corsica. So says the last rumor, 
Bosh! The Pope out of Rome lapses into a bishop in parti- 
bus, Pius the Ninth will never leave Rome unless under 
duress. Corsica would be a place of exile and imprisoment, 
not of honor and safety. Napoleon at Elba or Garibaldi at Ca- 
prera were a perpetual protest, and their contiguity an ever- 
lighted fuse ready to explode European discontent. The head 
of the Catholic Church will hold his place in Rome, which 
the common consent of ages has made the capltal of Chris- 
tendom. History repeats itself, and‘it is only to go back to 
the early ages of the church, when Bishop and Cesar reigned 
side by side—the one temporal the other spiritual. The in- 
dependence of the Pope does not depend on his revenues or 
worldly position. The Pope, to-day a stipendiary liable to 
be evicted at any moment, is an object of far more respect 
and sympathy than when he was a temporal sovereign wield- 
ing the temporal sword and dabbling in the things of the 
flesh when he should only have been concerned with the 
things of the spirit. 

Ss 
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OUR INDIAN TROUBLES—THEIR CURE. 
BY J. B. WOLFF, 


NO, XI, 


The position taken in the last article that all whites should 
be removed from the reservations is fully confirmed by all 
past experience ; by the wishes of the Indians; by the fact 
that, aside from the demoralizing influences of the whites, 
diseases unknown to the Indians are introduced among them, 
by this cause alone obliterating whole’ tribes in a manner so 
horrid that lomit the details; as well as by the opinion of 
the Superintendent now among the Sioux, who in his late 
report tully confirms this view. The Indian himself, when 
allowed to speak his mind freely, will tell you that the 
white man is his death. 

What the purposes of the All Father may be I cannot 
tell, but this 1 can tell, that we have no right to obliterate 
them as atype; none to demoralize them as a people, and 
Inake thent worse than they were; and none to introduce 
malignant diseases which become ~constitutional, and thus 
deteriorate them physically. 

Further testimony on the necessity and justice of this 
measure comes immediately from the Superintendent of the 
Sioux, who says that the whites must be kept away, partic- 
ularly as they will furnish the Indians whisky, which makes 
them constantly liable to create disturbances, ete., ete. 

The same rulcs must also be applied to the reservations 
for permanent settlement. No whites except those in the 
service of the Indians, and they all of the very best material, 
should be permitted to live or trade with the Indians—not 
even licensed traders—as they universally defraud. All their 
business should be done by the regular agents, without other 
compensation than their regular salary; and that salary should 
be suflicient to secure the services of the very best men and 
women, and to protect them from the temptation to defraud 
the Indians while serving them. 

The first natural step upward is the pastoral. To this the 
Indian is especially adapted. Then to meet the demand we 
have immense quantities of land fit only for raising stock of 
the lighter kinds, such as sheep and goats. What is known 
as the great American desert, stretching along the base of 
the mountains and one to two hundred miles east, from the 
Missouri Kiver to Arizona, is chiefly fit for raising sheep. 
But little rain falls during the summer; the grass is short, 
grows quickly on the ground and is very nutritious. 
The low lands produce a small quantity of very coarse and 
innutritious grass, limited in quantity and of little practical 
value. Many years must elapse or great climactic changes 
occur before these lands can be fit for any other purpose 
than raising sheep and goats. And when we consider that 
the mutton and wool interests of our country are suffering 
from the cost of raising and feeding sheep, we see the neces- 
sity of locking about for a remedy ; and just here we find it 
and the means, duty and profit uniting. 

We then aflirm that the true policy with the Indians is: 
1, Pastoral. 2. Pastoral with stock which most nearly sup- 
plies the normal condition—sheep make food, robes and 
profit. 3. With stock which will fill a vacuum in our pro- 
ducts of fur and raiment, and thus effect ready sales, profit 
and self-support without damaging any other interest. 
Among the instrumentalities to be usefully employed is one 
now practically applied in a small way, which the present 
writer has been urging on the authorities for more than 
three years, viz.: To have large delegations of wild Indians 
visit the Cherokees and Choctaws at their own homes, sur- 
rounded as they are with comforts and luxuries, rather than 
have them visit Washington. The late experiment proves 
how judicious the advice. Nothing has done so much to 
reconcile the Indians to the proposed change. 

It is also highly important that we should avail ourselves 
of the aid of the civilized Indians in this behalf. The 
writer has satisfied himself that all the scattered fragments 
of civilized and semi-civilized Indians could be concentrated 
and united in one grand effort to induce the wild Indians to 
adopt the new methods. 

Prior to the last Presidential election, a delegation of the 
civilized Indians waited on General Grant and offered their 
friendly services, and to adopt 10,000 of the uncivilized into 
their tribes. This proposition was made in writing. After 
he was elected the same parties made the same proposition 
verbally to him at the White House. In both instances no 
attention whatever was paid to it; and yet nothing more 
sensible was ever suggested, Desides the economy over the 
present methods, ‘These efforts, as well as those of others, 
must become matters of history by which the competency 
and honesty of public officers shall be judged. 

In conclusion, I will recapitulate: A few large reservations 
—of lands adapted to mixed pursuits, especially pastoral— 
in sections requiring little winter feeding; confining the 
efforts of the government to those branches of education 
producing material support, with fair dealing and thorough 
protection, and the Indian problem is solved. 

By thus doing we shall cut off the causes of war—save 
$30,000,000 annually, and have peace in all the land. And 
if the Indians should cost $50,000,000 per annum for one 
hundred years to come, we should not feel it, especially as 
they would soon add double that sum to the common wealth 
of the country. 
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REMNANT OF MR. WARREN’S LETTER. 


I find fault, also, with your use of the word ‘‘rights,”’ as 
claimed by me, while you give no definition to the word. 
It is nothing new to you that ‘* words have as many mean- 
ings as there are different things to which they refer,” and, 
by using this word as an abstraction remote from any puar- 
ticular meaning, you leave every one to attach to it any 
meaning whatever that his intelligence or his ignorance 
may suggest. (1.) 

When I use the word right, 1 simply mean that which 
leads to the object aimed at; as when we say, that is the right 
road to Boston. In speaking or writing of social or political 
rights I have always meant, and believe I have been under- 
stood to mean, that which naturally leads to successful soci- 
ety; and have defined what I mean by successful soci- 
ety * (2.) 


* See * True Civilization.” 


COMMENTS. 

(1.) I accede to Mr. Warren’s demand on me for definitions. 
I accord with him in the fundamental idea that science can- 
not proceed safely a single step without them. Still, we all 
use words, even in treating subjects scientifically, without 
stopping then and there to define. To define to often is to 
confuse instead of elucidating. We must sometimes assume 
that the persons we address know and agree upon the use of 
a term. I hold myself amenable, however, always to the 
demand made on me for definitions; and I already perceive 
that I was assuming too much in supposing that Mr. War- 
ren’s definition of Riauts would be the same as mine; al- 
though I shall show that his wse of the term is the same that 
my definition will be; and that he soon deviates in practice 
from his own definition. 

A word of preface is necessary. I became acquainted 
with Mr. Warren’s peculiar and invaluable scheme of 
socialistic ideas in 1851; and I wrote and published that 
same year, I believe, a work entitled “ Science of Society,” 
now out of type, which was little more than my exposition 
of his ideas. I made my full acknowleagments, as I always 
endeavor to do to everyone, of the extent of my indebted- 
ness; and I had the good fortune completely to satisfy Mr. 
Warren. I have his letters most frankly and cordially 
affirming that I had not in any particular failed to under- 
stand hin, nor to present in the best way the full strength 
of his doctrines. He has said the same thing, in words, to 
me and many others, a thousand times, and will as frankly 
repeat the statement at any time. 

I may now add that I only attained this harmony with 
Mr. Warren by voluntarily suppressing and foregoing any 
expression of opinions of my own which could by possi- 
bility conflict with his. I uttered nothing which I did not 
believe, but I omitted much that I did believe; and which, 
under other circumstances, | should have expressed. For 
example, long before I knew Mr. Warren, I was already a 
full convert to Fourier’s ‘‘Combined Order;”’ but I found 
Mr. Warren intensely prejudiced against ‘‘Combination of 
Interests,’’ as the very opposite of his doctrine of Individu- 
alization; and that the very word ‘‘Combination” was dis- 
tasteful tohim. I, therefore, in this work, the ‘‘Science of 
Society,” elaborated “Individuality” and the ‘Sovereignty 
of the Individual” as absolutely as if I had never a thought 
of an organic unity of society. I saw them to be essential 
elements within the Organic Unity; a necessary basis or 
foundation, indeed, for it, and I could, therefore, in good 
conscience expound and urge them irrespective of the edifice 
that I saw was to be erected on them. 1, therefore, ex- 
pounded Mr. Warren with hardly a glimpse, insinuated to 
the reader, of any ideas of my own which lay, as I thought 
and think, further on in the evolution of human destiny. 
Mr. Warren simply offered me, and I accepted from him, a 
more secure underpinning for my ideal edifice; and I did 
not choose to quarrel with him in the perhaps hopeless en- 
deavor to make him understand or appreciate or accept the 
idea of what I proposed to build upon it, or to help hu- 
manity to build. 

Again: during these nineteen years, I have never made in 
writing this explanation, and have never published any criti- 
cism upon Mr. Warren. This has been partly because of a 
peculiar and almost morbid sensitiveness on the part of Mr. 
Warren to criticism, as it has seemed to be—and on account 
of the great love and veneration I bear for him, not iiking to 
disturb a certain profound conviction he seems always to 
have, that he has sounded the depths of all the truth involved 
in the sphere of subjects discussed by him. In part I have 
also been deterred by the deference natural to the pupil to- 
wards the master; in a word, by modesty, for I am an es- 
sentially modest man—though my friends and readers have 
not, I suppose, suspected me often of that quality—modest 
until clearsightedness and utter convincement overcame hesi 
tancy from deference. 

I have made this preface to point out the fact that I stand 
favorably situated for impartially criticising Mr. Warren’s 





ideas ; and Tam not sorry that by now “finding fault” with 
me, which he has not before done, he makes for me the 
opportunity. Ashe will admit that I understand him per- 
fectly, and am able to represent him fairly, and am always 
wholly disposed to do so, I have only to state clearly the 
point of my criticism on any branch of his doctrine to bring 
the matter in discussion fully to the apprehension of the 
reader. 

(2.) First, then, in relation to the definition of 
Rights, Mr. Warren says: “ In speaking of social or political 
rights, | have always meant, and I believe I have been under- 
stood to mean, that which naturally leads to successful so- 
ciety.”” Now this is a profound, but at the same timea 
novel or unusual and from another point of view a very 
faulty, definition. This is not the sense in political or social 
rights are ordinarily understood. Itisnot the sense in which 
I used the word ; nor, as I have said, and as I will show, 
does Mr. Warren himself adhere to his definition. 

Nevertheless, it is a profound definition, in a sense, the 
most so of any, and one which has a certain scientific justifi- 
cation. The word Right is from the Latin rectus, meaning 
straight. Mr. Warren assigns to the term Rights, in the 
spirit of this etymological origin of the word, the meaning 
of whatsoever rectifies or straightens out human relations in 
society, in analogy with the straightened cord, or clue, or the 
straight road, which naturally (in the most di-rect or straight 
way) leads to a given end; which end is in this case “ success- 
ful society.” 

This is very fundamental, but it is not the usual meaning 
which anybody attaches to the word Rights. Sometimes, in- 
deed, we are compelled to take a word in common use and 
stretch it into a larger significance, or carry it back to its ety- 
mological meaning in order to procure a new and needed 
tecbnicality. But in this case I think there is no such ne- 
cessity. We have another term, already, derived from the 
same word-root, and which can be more readily made tech- 
nical for the meaning here defined by Mr. Warren, namely, 
recti fications, Which might be applied to the straightenings-out 
of all human relations in society. Rights is not only not 
well adapted to this meaning, but it is indispensable in an 
other technical sense which it has already acquired and held 
for more than two thousand years, namely: as correlated and 
contrasted with duties; and we shall see that so well estab- 
lished is this other technical meaning that Mr. Warren uncon- 
sciously falls into it, notwithstanding his new definition. 

Let us adhere to the illustration of a straight road, as that 
which ‘‘ leads (most directly) to the object aimed at.” The 
straight road is, indeed, a very precious Analogue or Type 
by which to elucidate this whole subject—a gem of univer- 
sological illustration, 

When the straight road or roads of a country are alluded 
to as the rectifications, the straightenings-out and fucilitations 
of the transits of travel or of the literal intercourse of a 
people, we have the similitude or likeness of what Mr. War- 
ren means by his definition of Rights; and for which sense I 
have suggested the substitution of the simple ward Jectifica- 
tions. But, inthissense, whether we say Rights or Rectifica- 
tions we have allusion to a first and vague aspect of the road 
or roads, namely, the one element of their straightness, with 
an inference of the facility which that quality gives to true 
intercourse, 

This idea is important and fundamental, and may need its 
own technicality; butit is farther back than and more inde- 
terminate than the meaning of Rights in the sense in which 
they are contrasted with Duties; and has nothing whatever 
to do with that issue. Zhe next, and practically, the all impor- 
tunt property of the straight line, street, or road is that it points 
in tivo opposite dire ctions; indicated by the words come and qo, 
bring and carry, to and from, hither and yon, ete., (technically 
aqueniety and aquovity, the towhichness and the fromiurhich- 
TLESS, 

It is not enough that we know that we are dealing with 
that “ which leads to the object aimed at,’? but we must 
know also in which direction to travel; or else the same 
rectification may lead us directly away from the object desired. 
The same straightness which leads directly to a given object 
aimed at, leads just as truly right away from that object and 
toward its opposite. Right, in Mr. Warren’s sense is like 
the pistol which helps us to killour enemy, but just as read- 
ily helps to kill ourselves, if we chance to point it the 
wrong way. 

The most important knowledge in the world, the greatest 
discovery of Universology, is, simply, that a stick has two 
ends; or, what means the same thing, that a straight road 
has two opposite directions, and that it can be traveled over 
each way; and that 2f must be traveled over both Ways to he in- 
tegrally or wholly known, The full comprebension of this 
single fact will be the Grand Reconciliation of all the difter- 
ences in the world. 

Now, then, the meaning of Rights as ordinarily understood 
—not as defined by Mr. Warren, but still as used by him, as 
we shall see—is that aspect of the rectifications or straightened 
paths of human intercourse in which the road runs lwurd 
us, Cr in which the transaction works directly in our fucor, or 
gives us that which we have a right to demand (Egoism— 
Comte); and the meaning of Duties is that aspect in which 
the straight road runs away from us to others, or in which the 
transaction works directly in Juror of others, or another, or im- 
poses on us that which it is our Duty to perform (Altruism— 
Comte). Inversely, when we have rights, others have 
duties; and when we have duties others have rights. 

These comments prolong themselves, and I shall have to 


resume the subject another week, reserving still a remnant of 
Mr. Warren's letter for a text. 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS 


ern cso ee 


NEW York, June 26, 1871. 

Dear Pantarcn : I was very much struck with the peru 
sal of your answer to ‘‘ Observer” in the last number of 
WoopuuLL & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY. I am a spiritual me- 
dium, one of those queer products of that Sibyline king- 
dom of Nature, to which you, as far as I know of the his- 
tory of the subject, have first given an accurate, generic and 
scientific name, in that language of perfect definitions, Al- 
wato; ¢. ¢., Hwaunio (the God, Spirits, Humanity, Domain) 
as I find it in the Primary Synopsis of UCrdcersology and Al 
wato, 

I believe in the future destiny of Alwato, and have been 
thoroughly impressed by the Primary Synopsis. My educa- 
tion, by the awful shadow of some unknown power tloating 
unseen among us, has been, through clairaudience, to a re 
markable, but as yet almost wholly intuitive, appreciation 
of the power of Sound inthe development of the Hoboio, 
Again I use an Alwato word as the most thorough expres- 
sion of what I mean—human being in its entirety. I have 
found no one who has followed me in this strange dircetion, 
and feared that I myself was the- victim of hallucinations, 
until in your Primary Synopsis I discovered the exact key 
tomy experience. I have written this to you under the 
mixed Spiritual Impression and exercise of my own voli 
tion, Which is my method of action, that you may at least 
have the consolation of knowing, notwithstanding that you 
are ‘‘ the best abused man of the day,” that you have yet 
friends and sympathizers, visible and invisible. ] trans 
scribe for you, also. the following passage, apropos of what 
you say of Swedenborg’s speech of the angels, p. 182, of the 
Primary Synopsis. In the Banner of Light of June 8, 
spirit, speaking through Mrs. Conant, says: “There is a 
universal perceptive language in the spirit world known to 
all. It is neither the English language, nor the German, nor 
any that exists on the earth, or ever has been ; but it com 
bines the roots of all that ever has been or is. If itis your 
destiny to reduce to material sound, upon this planet, the 


ik 


universal language of the spheres, and so render possible a 
Science of the Universe of Thought, who can imavine a 
greater > For my OWN reasons, I declined to vive my name, 
but you will probably recognize me as a former student of 
yours. Truly yours, ‘¢ Ho.” 


ere rR 


“ON THE TOWN.” 


Mrs. WoopnuL.: You handed me the proof of the poem’ 
entitled, “ On the Town,”’ at the time you published it, and 
requested me to comment upon it for your readers. You 
said that it was going the rounds of the papers, that it is full 
of pathos and of just sentiment, and that you felt’ impelled 
to publish it; but yet that, in some way, it doesn’t satisfy 
you; that there remains some other word to be said on the 
sad and delicate subject; and you did me the honor to say 
that you thought that it belonged to me to say it. ) 

Well, then, 1 will uy, and hope that | may succeed in 
saying the identical thing which your intuition waits for to 
be uttered. At all events I shall say what I think, and 
what, in some sense, I know to be true, “whether men will 
hear or whether they will forbear.” 

This poem, “ On the Town,” is sweetly sympathetic with 
the wronged suffering party, and righteously indignant with 
the wrong-doer, according to the accepted ideas of morality: 
but the deeper question is not touched of the essential right 
or wrong of the ideas themselves, 

The most radical evil, the worst disease of our social life 
—whiat is acquiring the technicality of the Social Evil—will 
never be cured by any other than by the application of the 
most radical treatment. ‘The repressive, or the reet 
lative measures of unsympathetic legislation, and the pitying 
sympathy of Pharisaic religion and moralism will prove 
alike unavailing, as they ever have done, without the aid of 
a totally new and radically diflerent theory, philosophy and 
science of the subject. 

The poem ‘*On the Town” assumes, as everybody dovs 
ip their thought on the subject, that there is somebody terri 
bly to blame in this matter of the social evil; and that the 
remedy is to fix the wrong-doing upon the right party and to 
anathematize the wrong-doer. Undoubtedly this loud ex- 
pression of honest indignation does its modicum of good in 
arousing the public attention and awakening a brotherly and 
sisterly sentiment toward ‘the fallen; but 
remedy lies in that direction, 

It is at least an equal half of the truth, and the half that 
has never yet been adequately represented ino morals, that 


no effectual 


nobody is lo blir jor anything . that ( verything hus Its hhul- 
ural cause in the nature of its antecedents and had to be 
precisely as itis. This obvious doctrine, Which now univer- 
sully prevails in the scientific world (the invariability of 
law), has been staunchly resisted in the Religious and Moral 
W orld, and from the best of lives. 

It has been and is still honestly thought, and with 
cere interest in the well-being of mankind. that t 
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in any sense, the idea of a fixed necessity, regulating the 
affuirs of men, would be to discharve the individual con 
science of all sense of responsibility; and, in that way, to 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

SPEECH BY MRS. ANNA M. MIDDLEBROOK, OF BRIDGEPORT, 
REFORE THE LEGISLAT'TVE COMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 

AT HARTFORD, CONN. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee : My ob- 
ject in coming before you to-day is to state the relationship 
between my sex and our government, and to urge you to 
remove all obstacles to our full and free enjoyment of all 
the rights and privileges of citizenship. For under the en- 
ligitening influences of these progressive times, the women 
of ourcountry are arousing toadecp and humiliating sense 
of their subjection to men. They are realizing that as long 
as the male citizen alone holds possession of all political 
rivhts and privileges, making all the laws and having all to 
suy, it is placing women (who are quite as intellectual and as 
capable of self-government, and consequently of assisting in 
the government of others) in a position of inferiority and ab- 
solute degradation. While women were ignorant of this, 
there was better reason tor silence and inactivity on the part 
of men, though itis plain it has always been a usurpation of 
power, and an arrogant assumption on their part that is no 
more just than it would be for women to assume control 
and distranchise the dominant sex. Now we have become 
educated to see the great injustice of this custom, and to de- 
mand our rights. And I declare to you that we do not in- 
tend to slumber nor sleep, nor to allow you to enjoy the 
peace and tranquillity that results from righteous acts, until 
you have made our cause your cause, and by means of the 
power you hold in your hands haveremoved every weapon 
and every obstacle that the officers of the law may use to 
prevent our full and entire enfranchisement. 

I do not ask you to grant us any privilege nor confer any 
favor that the Constitution of the United States, or of our 
Stute under the United States Constitution, preiends to with- 
hold from us, or to give you the power to withhold from us, 
for in no part of that immortal document (our National Con- 
stitution) is it declared that men shall have the right of suf- 
frage and women shall not. Neither do I ask you to bestow 
upon us this right, for it is not in the power of the Legisla- 
tures of our States to confer such a boon. According to our 
National Constitution, which declares in its preamble that 
“ We the people,’ &c., “do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution,” it is clear that there are no limitations as to the sex. 
It Coes not read, ‘‘ We the men’? nor “ we the male citizens;” 
and it uses no words by which it can be construed to signify 
one sex more than another, and it goes on to say that repre- 
sentatives shall be chosen by the people, and that those repre- 
sentatives shall be citizens—not mean, but simply citizens 
whom the people choose. Here it is plain that the people 
have the right to vote, tor that is the only means given them 
of choosing their representatives. 

Let us now turn to our State Constitution, and read its 
preamble : 

‘The people of Connecticut, acknowledging with grati- 
tuce the good providence ot God in having permitted them 
to enjoy a free government, do, in order more effectually to 
define, secure and perpetuate the liberties, rights and privi- 
leges which they bave derived from their ancestors, hereby, 
atter a careful consideration and revision, ordain and estab- 
lish the following Constitution and iorm of civil govern- 
ment.” 

You surely would not thank God for being permitted to 
enjoy a free government, when only half the people here 
spoken ot were free, while the other half weve in a state of 
absolute subjection. But how rational it is to infer that 
this freedom was held to be universal, and to be as 
broad as the words, ‘*‘ The people of Connecticut.” Look 
further and read. ‘‘ We declare that all men when they 
form a social compact are equal in rights; and that no man, 
or set of men are entitled to exclusive public emoluments 
or privileges from tue community.’’ And Sec. 2d, ‘* That 
all political power is inherent in the people, and all free 
governments are founded on their authority, and institutcd 
lor their benefit.” 

You will see by this that the idea is not a new one that 
one sex has no right to the elective franchise which the 
other does not possess equally with them, and that therefore 
it would be the height of tolly to ask you to bestow upon us 
that Which is admitted to be already ours. There is no dis- 
tinction whatever made between the “ political power that 
is inherent’? in men and women; and the right to vote is 
evidently the expression and the practical working of this 
political power. But the assumption of this power in some 
inexplicable manner, by the male citizens of our country, 
has placed the female portion thereof in a condition of poii- 
tical subjection, and caused the legislators of our States to 
frame laws that have unjustly and fraudulently, I believe, 
deprived one-half of our citizens of their most necessary 
benefits, 

Now, gentlemen, I would most respectfully invite your at- 
tention to those constitutional arguments upon which I base 
my Claim to the elective franchise. Afler looking over the 
United States Constitution, and finding nowhere a distinction 
made between men and women, their political powers and 
rights, | will proceed directly to a consideration of the Four- 
teenth Article of amendment, which is a declaration of citi- 
zenship, and which also declares how tar the jurisdiction of a 
State may extend in regard to the rights of its citizens. You 
are aware, gentlemen, that when the Fourteenth Amendment 
had passed both Houses of Congress, and had afterward 
been subjected to the deliberations of each State Legislature, 
and ratified by more than three-fourths of those States; and 
when the official announcement had been made pnblic by 
Wim. H. Seward, July, 1868, it then (to use Mr. Seward’s 
own language) ‘* became valid to all intents and purposes as 
a part of the Constitution of the United States.” So that 
now this amendmeut is us much the law of the land as the 
original Constitution, and the enforcement of this law is as 
binding upon our legislators and the officers of our govern- 
ment as any other. 

Articie 6 of the Constitution says: 

‘Tunis Constitution and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land, anything 
tn the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

Now, then, the Fourteenth Amendment is one of the su- 
preme laws of the land, superior to all State laws, and 
holding jurisdiction over them; and if there is anything in 
our State laws, either in the Constitution or on our statute 
books, that is not in perfect accord with this supreme law, 
it must be stricken out, and the laws so amended as to form 
a perfect union between the State andthe nation. For, 


remember, ‘‘the judg s in every State shall be bound there 
by: that is, by the United States Constitution, ‘‘ anything 
n the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” Then, as our own State was oue among 
others to ratify this Fourteenth Amendment, thus acknowl 
edving it to be law, and a higher law than our State law, it 
is doubly bound to sustain and enforce it by so amending 
the Constitution of the State that there shall be found no 
word that shall serve as a weapon in the hands of any offl 

cer tor the violating ot its (the Fourteenth Amendment’s) re- 
quirements. I will show you that such an amendment ts 
needed in our State Constitution in order to secure to the 

people of Connecticut ** those liberties, rights and privi- 
leges,” which in the preamble are declared to be an inheri- 
tance from their ancestors. For without such amendinent 
the people are not equal in rights, and you are giving ex 

clusive public emoluments to men, or aset of men, contrary 
to the expressed declaration of our own Siate Constitution. 
The Fourteenth Article of Amendment says: “ All persons 
born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to its 
jurisdiction, are citizens of the Unit.d States and of the 
State wherein they reside.” 

All women, then, who are born in the country, or who 
have become naturalized by marriage with a native-born 
citizen, are citizens. Is there any one who disputes this? 
I am sure no lawyer can be found equal to the twisting that 
would be required to make all ‘* persons’? mean men alone. 
A person, according to Webster, is an individual human be- 
ing, consisting of body and soul, and is applied alike to man 
and woman, Congress says in this article (the Fourteenth) that 
women are citizens. Our State said the same when it ratt- 
tied the article. Further than this, Webster’s Unabridged 
says: ‘In the United States a citizen is a person, native or 
naturalized, who has the privilege of exercising the elective 
franchise, or the qualifications Wuich may enable him to vote 
for rulers and to purchase and hold real estate.” Benjamin 
Butier says in reference to the citizenship of women: * None 
but citizens of the United States could register ships at our 
ports; none others could pre-empt lands or receive passports, 
but from time immemorial in this Country women have re: 
gistered ships, pre-empted lands and secured passports with- 
out question.” 

I now come to the second paragraph in that article: “ No 
State shall make or enforce any law that shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States.” 

Whatever power the States might have possessed pre- 
vious to the passage of this act, could be possessed no longer 
after its passage. If one of the greatest privileges of Citi- 
zenship is the ballot, and this privilege (under the excuse of 
‘* State rights’) was denied to the negro simply because he 
was black, though he possessed ail other quaiifications ; and 
to Woman simply because of sex, though she possessed all 
other qualifications, yet henceforth this power of the Staite 
was probibited, and the term ‘* white male” in our State 
constitution became from that moment nulland void.  Be- 
cause the supreme law of the land says: “Adi persons are cit- 
izens,”’ and “ no State shall make or enforce any law that 
shall abridyve the privileges of these citizenms.”’ Aiter the ratu- 
fication of this act, and iis proclamation tothe people, our 
own State, as well as other States, virtually set aside and an- 
nulled every word in our State laws Contrary to the wording 
ofthis amendment. And though our State constitution 
reads : *‘ Every white male citizen,” with such and such 
qualifications, may be an elector, yet since the Fourteenth 
Amendment became a law those words are as dead as if they 
had never belonged to the English Janguage. You know 
this to be true, eontlemen, since the negiv voted this year in 
our own State, widhthe word e/de still in our constitution. 
lt may be claimed that the Enforcement Act of May, 1870, 
compelled this. That may be true ; but it was not because 
the law did not exist in tne said amendments, but because 
our Democratic friends tried to evade that law under the piea 
of illegal ratification, and because of the word white, just as 
both parties have evaded the plain reading of the jaw in 
reference to woman suffrage, because of the word ‘ mate.” 
On the part of the Republicans there has not been even the 
excuse of illegality: but these amendments, originating in a 
Republican Congress, and ratified by a lt publican majority 
of more than three-fourths of the States, still stand as a dead 
letter, so far as half the citizens of our country are con- 
cerned. And 1 must do our Democratic friends the justice to 
say that alihough these articles of amendment upon which 
women base their claim to the elective franchise could in no 
wise be attributed to them, yet they have favored our cause 
quite as much as the Republicans. And last year in our 
State Assembly a special Committee was appointed, betore 
Whom we were allowed six separate hearings, and in the 
reports of the majority for us there were four Democrats and 
one Republican; and in the minority report against us, there 
were three Republicans and one Democrat. We have a right 
to expect better things from that great party who were 
especially instrumental in giving to our nation laws so 
broadly republican as the Fourteenth and Futceath Amend- 
ments. 

] am sure, that after analyzing this fourteenth article, you 
cannot pretend that another word Is needed to give the admés- 
sion of equal privileges to ail the citizens of our country. It 
does not give the privilege of voting to women or negroes, or 
to men, tor that matter; but it certainly admits all native-born 
or naturalized persons as citizens, and declares them entitled 
to all privileges, among which Is the elective franchise; and 
it prohibits the States from enforcing any law that is alreauy 
made contrary to this, and from muaking any new law in 
opposition to this broad view of the matter. Hearwhat the 
tenth Amendment says: ** The powers not delegat d to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to tue 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

As the Constitution has prohibited the States from abridg- 
ing the rights of its citizens, therefore this State has no right 
to allow any word to remain in its Constitution tuat shail 
deprive any class or sex of ¢ qual privilege s. I know the 
question may be asked, ‘‘ What have you done with our 
State rights 7” Ianswer, given them over to the United 
States—their lawful sovereign. I take it that the jurisdic- 
tion of a State is very feeble compared with that of the 
United States. 

It seems to me whatever law may have obtained previous 
to the passage of the Fourteenth Amendment, that since 
that law was enacted no State officer has any right to deny 
us the full and free expression of opinion by the ballot; and 
we ought to be sustained in this, because it is in obedience 
to the express wording of the Constitution. And as the 
President of the United States, the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, as well as both Houses of our State Legis- 
latures, have sworn to uphold and support the Constitution 
of the United States, Ido not see how any of you gentle- 





men, who represent half the people, can fail to sustain our 





measures, Without great remissness in duty, which should 
incur the just reproach of every loyal person. 

The Fifieenth Amendment is still more explicit in regard 
to the special rights of voting, though it seems to me that 
the Fourteenth is very clear, as mcluding that among its 
privileges. J am aware that it is claimed that this law was 
passed to give the negroes the right of suffrage, but its 
wording certainly Jeaves a margin sufficiently broad for our 
Claims, and I shall be the last person to blame the Republican 
party for being more truly republican than was intended. 
The Fifteenth Amendment says: “ The right of citizens to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, nor 
by any State, on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.’’? Lam aware where the objection is in 
applying this to our cuse. It is thought that the word 
sex” is absolutely essential. This objection might be rea- 
sonable if any special word had been used in the Constitu- 
tion previously. But there has not. If a special word must 
be used to define the particular sex meant, by what sort of 
turning and twisting could all our governmental matters be 
given over to the masculine gender, when the word “ male” 
aoes not occur once in the Constitution until we 
find it in the Fourteenth Amendment. And there it is not 
used in apy sense to defeat the broad meaning of 
the first and second paragraphs. So when the 
Fifteenth Amendment declares that the right of citizens, 
not the right of men, white nor black, but tue right of citi- 
zens—and remember all persons are citizens—that the right 
of citizens to vote shall not be denied or abridged on account 
of race, cclor, or previous condition of servitude, it cannot, 
by any reasonable inference, be construed to mean anything 
different from its piain reading. Had our Constitution any- 
where declared that men alone were entitled to all political 
privileges,and then had the Fourteenth Amendment said 
that all male persons were citiz ns, we might with some 
show of reason conclude that the words color, race, etc., 
would in this case apply to men, and not to women. The 
acknowledzment that women are citizens, in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and following directly after the command that 
tieir right to vote shall not be denied, is as plain as that two 
and two make four. Under this renuering, the words race, 
color, etc., ave a broad and mighty significance, for they 
show that the entire lack of repuvlican principle upon 
which our two parties now stand bas no basis whatever in 
our National Constitution, but is the result of sheer preju- 
dice and love of power. 

We all know that the words ‘ race, color and previous 
condition of servitude,”’ refer to women just as much as to 
men. Can you think of a race of men alone? or of colored 
men and net colored women? or can you think of men in 
a condition of servitude, and not of women in a more 
terrible condition of servitude? And then admitting this 
application to negroes of both sexes—for that is the applica- 
lion of the Fitteenth Amendment — cannot exclude the 
Angio-Saxon race—the white women, the women of ourown 
Siae who legally and politically are in a state of servitude 
and subjection, without making a distinction on account of 
race, color and condition of servitude? There are, we know, 
women of race and color, and if the word sex is not used, 
why should we try to manulacture an excuse tor using 1b 
simply for the purpose of misrepresenting the plain renuer- 
ing of {this articie? As tor the ** previous condition of servi- 
tuue,”’ no one in their senses can pretend that women do not 
belong to this class. 1 might quote the property laws of our 
Suite, as an illustration, but I can do no better than to give 
you the urgument of Mr. A. G. Riddie, an eminent lawyer 
of Washington, on this subject. He says: “ The condition 
of the married woman js that of servitude. Though the 
words * previous condition’ refer to widows, married women 
are in a continued condition of servitude. The law gives 
her to the nan, not the man to her, or the two mutually to 
each other. She belongs to her master—all that she has 
belongs to him. If she does anything that binds him, it 1s 
simply as his servant. She does not own even the children 
that are born to her. The husband exclusively controls them 
while living, and by his will, he may, and citen does, be- 
queath to some one else the custody and care of them after 
his death. If the wife of a man should suffer from an acci- 
dent on a railroad, he could only bring a suit against the 
company on the ground that his wife was his servant and he 
had lost her service.” It is not the question whether he 
bears his wife, but what is the legal relation between them? 
So much for the ** condition of servitude” which married 
women enjoy (7). Now for our unmarried daughters and 
sisters. 1 quote from Franklin's works the following: 

‘** Liberty or freedom consists in having an actual share in 
the appointinent of those who frame the laws, and who are 
to be the guardians of every man. They who have no voice 
nor vote in the electing of representatives do not enjoy 
liberty, but are absolutely enslaved to those who have votes, 
and w their representatives; for to be enslaved, is to have 
governors whom Oiher men have set over us, and be subject 
to laws made by the representatives of others, without having 
had representatives of our own to give consent in our be- 
hail.” 

[ think the above quotations are plain enough; and com- 
ing from men, and eminent lawyers at that, cannot be said 
to be the manifestations of discontent from a few ‘‘ female 
agitators. You know furthermore, gentlemen, that women 
have good reason to complain that in their case, you, in 
managing governmental watters, do not apply the rule ‘* No 
taxation Without representation.”” When the negroes lad 
no vote, you relieve them of this burden. Now again, you 
make taxation the price of representation. I provest with 
all iny soul against uvis injustice. This is absolute tyranny; 
and it is the more base because we are denied the means of 
consenting to or protesting against it in a manner at all ef- 
fective. Remove the oppression by giving us a voice, or call 
tuis nation no longer a Republic, but let it sink in name and 
reputation to the level of its own practices, 

L propose now to meet the objections offered last year by a 
minoriiy of the Joint Select Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

First. “ Suffrage should not be granted to women unless it 
is made to appear that a majority of women require it.” And 
because a majority of Women iu this State have not asked 
tor the suffrage, but have objected to it, therefore it is re- 
fused, 

Gentlemen, when was this argument ever offered against 
male sutlrage! This is the very plea that the pro-slavery 
men brought against emaucipation: ‘*The slaves are weil 
enough—they do not ask for freedom; they are contented 
and happy. Why force upon them responsibilities tor which 
they are untitted?” 

But the Abolitionists and the Republicans, when they be- 
came sufficiently educated up to the abolition sentiment, said: 
* No! Wemust stand by our principles. We have neitber 
the God-given right, the moral right, nor the political 
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sin CSpee ially is by removing the obstacles that preve nt women | that prevents women from exercising the right Pe nS ne. oer ath, anc Say, Are we not in Sport 4 
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ord from voting, you do not compel any one who may not desire Thoug “ler the provisi 1 of omer rere are begging liars, Who live by their wits, such wits as 
} il ) h under the provisions of the recent uniendments tl } } \ its a 
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aid questions of the day.” And though they acknowledge that ; demand are ; $e re or J ruth is clear. It-is easy. It requires no study 1s 
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A ” who vote,” they ask: Wiy duplicate this numb: r, already | men, we are [rce women. If ‘ily! ou aed ; permanent power in it. Pruth triumphs at last. Phe 
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ART AND DRAMA, 


ee ree ee 


The Vribune gives jessie to the author of ** Across 
the Continent” in this wise: 


The career of “ Across the Continent,’ with Mr. 
liver Doud Byron as Joe Ferre?, continues at this 
house, and is now in its second week. We are un- 
able to see anything admirable in either the piece or 
the acting that gives it illustration. Theatrical fea- 
tures of this kind never acquire real prominence on 
the New York stage except in the summer time, when 
considerations of business generally supersede those 
of art. and mediocrity presumes on critical inatten- 
tion. Once thoroughly dissected, they would be 
utterly destroyed. No one, however, thinks it worth 
while to descant on their folly, and so they enjoy— 
like the bats and beetles—a short-lived, midsummer 
career. It is worth while, however, to point ont, for 
the credit of good taste in this community, that these 
poor and silly dramus flourish by sufferance, and at- 
tract the admiring regard of only the ignorant and 
thoughtless. ** Across the Continent” is full of move- 
ment, and it contains a little of everything, from New 
York vroggeries to prairie Indians. In_ brief, it is 
one of the everlasting brood of mechanic plays that 
aim, after the bungling method of an uneducated 
talent,to photograph scenes from actual every-day life 
in the slums and the boudoirs of great cities, And it 
ix a pretty bad specimen of its class. The scenic 
dress alloted to it at Niblo’s Garden is exceedingly 
wood, Everything possible has been done by the 
management to present it in impressive guise ; and 
the enterprise thus exerted has been well rewarded. 

\s a matter of fact, there is an error in this 
criticism, which may or may not invalidate 
the foree of the argument. As the approval 
of the made to turn on the point 
of times and seasons, it is as well to know that 
** Across the Continent’? has been played not only in 
the summer time, when only “ theatrical features of 
this kind can acquire real prominence,"’ but it has 
been played in every great city both in winter and 
summer with uniform success. Thisis written not as 
a puff but as a fact; and as areason for inquiring 
into the popularity of a piece which certainly de- 
perds more on stage carpentry and technical busi- 
ness than on the analysis of human character and the 
copnexion of canse and consequence that make the 
drama a teacher and a purifier, 


public is 


Those who blindly insist on managers and actors 
bringing out good pieces, only stand convicted of un- 
reason. The drama like the newspaper is for the 
public use and approval. If the public will not attend 
the one nor read the other, the lessons of wisdom 
taught by either fall dead, Let the charmer charm 
never so wisely, the voice of his charming is spent 
uselessly on the deaf adder. 

The religious journals of the day (the /ndependent 
to wit) tell us that their columns are varied 80 as to 
make them lively and interesting—a judicious inter- 
mixing of the things of the world with the service of 
the temple. The very preachers themselves are 
obliged to do the same thing. The most successful of 
preachers are not those who spread the board with the 
dry bread of doetrine and the sweet water of morali- 
ties, however wholesome and sustaining such simple 
food may be. Those who would bave a great audi- 
tory. and be known far and wide—the Spurgeons, the 
Beechers. the Colliers, the shepherds who lead the 
sheep by thousands to the heavenly uplands, tempt 
their flocks from the pleasant places of the world with 
all manner of piquant devices and intellectual attrac- 
tion; they even draw upon the drama itself for aid, 
and play low comedy or high tragedy, as the case may 
demand, beating the devil with his own stick. With 
such examples, itis not only too much to ask man- 
avers and actors to sacrifice themselves for the public 
ood, but the sacrifice would be perfectly useless— 
nay, more, ridiculously absurd. 

if at the present time we had any really great actor, 
or really great playwright, | should like to believe 
that such would meet the success they deserve. But 
in reality, | think it very doubtful whether Shake- 
speare’s dramas were played in Shakespeare's day to 
overwhelming houses, If the suggestion that Shake- 
speare was only a good manager, and that a society 
of wits furnished him with dramatic matter, be cor- 
rect, and it is far from impossible, it secured to 
Shakespeare a fashionable andience, just as the 
patronage of Moliere by the great Louis, made the 
comedian’s acceptance by the Court @ matter de 
rigueur. But whether they had large audiences or 
not. their age was not our age. The public, even the 
middle class, the honest citizens and their wives, 
then had little intellectual excitement. Daily work, 
with the occasional clash of arms or the passage of a 
procession, Was the tenor of their lives. People trav. 
cled twenty miles a day; aman who had to go a 
hundred miles from home made his will. Eating and 
drinking were the sum of life. A marriage, a christ- 
ening, anda funeral, were great events by which time 
People in these days would die 
existence, though 


was computed, 
of sheer congestion in such 
there are, it is believed, a few shell-backs still 
extant somewhere back of the Hudson River 
on whom the moss of a century has grown, so that 
they live and breathe and have their being and crawl 
about under a mass of recollections that fit them as 
little for the present day as an hadifue of Delmonico's 
would be to hob and nob with Noah over that first 
bottle of hard cider after the deluge. The people, in 
«hort, will have their “ Across the Continent’’ and 
will not have *‘ Richard IIL,” not even when played 
with all the mechanical appliances bought up by Jar- 
rett & Palmer, nor with the assistance of an imported 
foreign actor. The people at theatres want to be 
amused, their teaching they can get elsewhere, I 
very much doubt whether the quantity of novelty and 
sensation, the moving accidents of flood and field, 
that have been compressed so copiously into ** Across 
the Continent,” the contrasts of good intents and evil 
deeds, the jollity and the deviltry, the imminent 
deadly perils and the hair-breadth ‘scapes, would not 
at apy time have been a success with any popular anu- 
dience, “* not too critical to be happy,” 

Whether the dialogue is as witty, as pointed, or as 
elevated as dinlogue might be, is not to be contended, 
{tis better and livelier than the majority of dialogue 
that one encounters in the best society ; where all the 
men are graduates and all the women fashionable. 
As for strict realism, that again is what the people 





like. They want nothing left to intendment. The 
great idea of the great masters in art, to show power 
in reserve, to draw out imagination in the observer, 
to suggest and cal! out thought rather than to display 
and exhaust it, finds no favor with the modern audi- 
ence, The modern prefers to have his thinking done 
forhim. Indeed mankind have always preferred to 
be led. From the past we get the experiences of the 
surviving few, not the life and practiceof the dead 
many. The modern life is rapid, exciting, stimulated, 
anxious, the competition tremendous, a perpetual 


nervous outreach from to-day to to-morrow, 
from this moment to next year, a grasp- 
ing at the ever-fleeing intangible future, a 
craving after wealth and advancement. There 


is no content. In this feverish frame of mind 
the drama, nay, even the church, is taken asa die- 
traction, a diversion, a panacea. Great thoughts, 
great aims are found in the daily life. The fall of 
empires and the craeh of thrones, the spanning of 
continents and the bridging of oceans are things 
familiar as household words. What climax or culmi- 
nation, what height or depth of pathos or passion, 
what extremity of misery or happiness can the mimic 
stage offer which would be comparable to the con- 
tents of a daily newspaper. Lucrezia Borgia, Brin- 
villiers, are personages of history—dramatic subjects. 
We must draw on the past. We have no such crimi- 
nals to-day. What? Ruloff, Ziegenmeyer, Wharton, 
Sherman, Fair, to say nothing of the romance of a 
Tichborne trial and of a missing Marquis of Aber- 
deen, with all the thousand strange freaks of eccen- 
tricity that once would have been thought impossible, 
but are now commonplace, Iam inclined to accept 
our own American ** Across the Continent.’’ It is 
typical of our national life, and, like every other 
phenomenal manifestation, it has its uses. People 
pay their money, see a new phase of life and go home 
happy, while Doud Byron, Jarrett & Palmer and all 
the rest of the managers sleep the sleep of the just, 
who rest in the calm consciousness of having made 
people happy, and of having that modern reward of 
virtue—a big bank balance. A very good thing is the 
legitimate, but it don’t pay! W. H. 


The best antique collection in America is old Yale 
College—the “Jarvis collection’’—which gives art 
epecimens from the twelfth century up through the 
ages of Guercino, Domenichino and Carracci. Mr. 
Barlow,a picture dealer in Washington, owns a Pern- 
gino, and Mr. Miner H. Kellogg, in Washington, 
owns an original Leonardo da Vinci—subject, ** Her- 
odias.”” Mr. Kellogg once owned “La Belle Jardin- 
iere,” since sold to Lord Ashburton, of Bath House, 
Piccadilly. Vassar College, at Poughkeepsie, has 
four John M. W. Turners, secured through Dr. Ma- 
good from his friend, John Ruskin. Senator Sumner 
has several RKuysdaels, and the mest collection of en- 
graved portraits in America. Mr. Walters, of Balti- 
more, hasa charming collection of mo‘ern pictures, 
including Meissonnier. McGuire. of Washington, is 
prolific in the Dutch school, and Mr. W. W. Corcoran 
has given to Washington several Coles, a Church, a 
Raphael Mengs, a Joseph Vernet (brother of Horace), 
a Vandyck, Teneyck, Rembrandt, Kubens, Murillo, 
and the original “Greek Slave’’ of Powers (though 
Powers says not). Lloyd Aspinwall, the ship man, 
has. down on University Place, a most charming 
antique collection, including Teniera, Titians, Velas- 
quez, Carlo Dolci, Correggio, Paul Veronese, Guido, 
Murillo, Sassafarrotto and Wouvermans. William T. 
Blodgett, ot Fifth avenue, has the French schoo! in 
perfection, such as Meissonnier, Frichel, Diaz, Dupre, 
Cantour, Rosa Bonheur, Gerome, Troyon, Rousseau, 
Merle and Meyer Von Bremen. August Belmont, of 
Fifth avenue, has both the French and Dutch school, 
such as Knaus, Achenbach (Uswald and Andrea), 
Bellange, Beranger, Bougereau, Calame, De Camp, 
Gerome, Muller, Merle, Meyer Yon Bremen, Millet, 
Plassan, Verschuur and Vernet. John Hoey, of Fifth 
avenue, has among his superb collection the best 
Gerome in this country—** The Egyptian Dancing 
Girl.” Jo. Longworth, of Cincinnati, has Achenbach 
n perfection, and Wm. 8. Groesbeck, of the same 
city, has the best Verbockhoven sheep piece in 


America. He has about twenty-five charming pic- 
tures. The Springer gallery, in Cincinnati, will well 


pay any one a visit. Cambridge has the finest collec- 
tion of engravings in this country. The artists’ 
proofs of Steinla’sand Tochi’s “Sistine Madonna’ 
are worth fabulous sums, 


The Paris papers announce the death of Jean Enu- 
gene Robert Houdin, the famed French prestidigita- 
teur. He was born at Blois, on December 6, 1205. In 
early life he became a notary, but his fondness for 
mechanical inventi ns soon induced him to forsake 
the law for the practice of sleight-of-hand. He next 
appeared as a showman and * wizard” in 1830, and 
continued in publie life theuceforward. In 1856, the 
Emperor, Napoleon IIL., sent him to Algeria, where 
he confounded the native magicians who were trying 
to undermine the authority of the French by beating 
them at their own tricks. In after years M. Houdin 
occupied a small theatre in Paris devoted to his en- 
tertainments, and still existing, if we mistake not, as 
the ‘Theatre Robert Houdin,” under the manage- 
mentofM. Hamilton. Houdin became celebrated for 
his ingenuity in contriving machinery for professional 
magicians, and for the past thirty years he gained a 
remunerative income by these singular inventions. 
The celebrated automaton chess-player and similar 
figures were of his manufacture, and scarcely any of 
the wonderful deceptions tnat have gained celebrity 
for Anderson, Herman, Nickel, Sanderson and oth- 
ers, but were traceable to Hondin’s atelier. His cha- 
teau was celebrated fnr many years by the extraor- 
dinary devices contrived to open doors, gates and 
closets, set clocks, ring bells and perform many other 
domestic services for the occupant and inventor, 





Kinp hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits, 
Love is the sweet sunshine 
That warms into life, 
For only in darkness 
Grow hatred and strife. 
—Nationadl Standard. 


WOMAN ITEMS, 





Frivolous curiosity in woman is a laudable spirit 
of inquiry in man. 


Paris has 49 female telegraph operators ; Lyons, 43 ; 
Bordeaux, 6; and Marseilles, 15. 


Mrs. Laura Fair is reported to have said: * If poor, 
dear Crittenden were alive, he'd get me off.” 

A voice from Wueshington Territory, “Send us 
wives! Thousand ¢ respond, ** Take ours!" 

Men are like tea. The real etrength and goodness 


is not drawn out of them until they have been in hot 
water, 


‘4 





page de Journal thinks that preachers who speak 
of the “simplicity’’ of dress of our grandmothers 
are net well readin the history of a hundred years 
ago, 


A woman says: ‘* Men are easily deluded; they are 
taken in on every hand, the same art succeeds with 
all of them, and that woman is a genius who strikes 
out a new way in which to get the better of them.” 


An advocate having gained a suit for a poor young 
lady, who was very ugly, she remarked: “I have 
nothing to pay you with, sir, but my heart.’’ “ Hand 
it over to my clerk, if you please ; I wish no fees for 
myself!’’ he replied. 


little Things is the title of a neat amateur paper 
ublished once a month by a number of little girls at 
srighton, Penn, ‘he type-setting, as well as the se- 
lection and arrangement of matter, is all done by lit- 
tle girls, and in a very creditable manner. 


Miss Lizzie O'Brian, of this city, is engaged in the 
benevolent enterprise of establishing a bome or refuge 
for female emigrants who arrive in New York. Many 
of these poor girls are now led to ruin by harpies of 
their own sex who swarm the streets. 


A Philadelphia journal relates how a lady in Indi- 
ana applied for a divorce on the ground that her hus 
band was a *‘confounded fool.” The judge said that 
if the plea were allowed every man who married 
would be liable to the same imputation, 


A Yankee in England being annoyed by the con- 
stant boasting as to the superiority of English girls, 
finally silenced laudation by declaring that “ they had 
a val in Boston, unly eleven years old, who could 
chew gum in seven different languages, with her eyes 
shut.” 

A traveler who sawa pretty girl in the same car 
with himself says: "In a few years,” thought I, 
** that infant will be an ornament to society; but had 
she not better die? Very soon they will tie some 
dead woman's hair to the back of her head, fasten her 
ribs with a corset, and hang a bird cage around her 
lower limbs, Worse than that; when she arrives at 
maturity she will be compelled to determine whether 
she is for protection or free trade, to understand the 
intricacies of pig irou, and go to the polls and vote.” 


A “woman's printing office’ has recently been estab 
lished in Washington by Mrs. Julia A. Holmes, a Jady 
fuvorably known to the public asa writer, and for her 
labors in behalf of education and general reform. 
Mrs. Holmes designs imparting instruction in type- 
Setting tO as Many young ladies as possible, being 
partly actuated to undertake her benevolent work by 
the knowledge of the number of poor women seeking 
employment, and the desire to establish a business 
that would afford them one more avenue of labor. An 
evening class, in addition, tor the benefit of those who 
cannot attend during the day, is shortly to be com- 
menced. In conneetion with the composing room is 
a merge rd aay department, in which business instruc- 
tion willalso be given, that employment being equally 
suitable and offering good inducements towomen. An 
enterprise sO worthy as this inaugurated by Mrs. 
Holmes, as a practical illustration of * woman's 
rights,’ cannot but accomplish great good, and we 
trust it may be abundantly successful. 


LETTER OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE AND EDUCATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE TO NEW NOMINEES. 


WasuineTon, D, C., July 4, 1871. 
“ COMMITTEE. 
President, Mrs. Isabetla B. Hooker, Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary, Mrs. Josephine 3. Griffing, Wash'n., D.C. 
Treasurers, Mrs. Mary B. Bowen, <a " “ 
Mrs. Ruth Carr Denison, * “i oe 
Mrs. Paulina W. Davis, Providence, R. I. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rochester,N. Y. 

DeaRk FRIENDS: Owing to protracted illness on 
the part of the chairman and secretary of the original 
committee whose duty it was to notify you of your 
appointment on the New National Committee, no of- 
ficial letter has been sent you. We trust you will 
pardon the delay, and accept this notice in he Rev- 
olution as due notification, and communicate directly 
with the secretary at Washington concerning your 
acceptance of the office. 

The duties of the position will be light at present, 
and will consist chiefly in a correspondence with the 
original committee (who will, after January next, be 
known 48a sub-committee), concerning the interests 
of woman suffrage in your several States, and in per- 
sonal efforts to secure signers tothe ** Declaration and 
Pledge’? and money for the printing fund, according 
to the inclosed ** Appeal.” 

We send you a list of the names of the whole new 
National Committee as nominated by the convention 
heldin New York, in May last, and completed by the 
old committee after mature deliberation and consult- 
ation, according to the advice of the convention. 

It will be seen that a few States are yet unrepre- 
sented. Ifany member of the committee can send us 
a reliable name from either of the following States she 
will confer a great favor: Delaware, Ken ucky, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 


In behalf of the N. W.S. and Ed. Com. 
ISABELLA B. Hooker, Chairman, 

JOSEPHINE S. GRIFFING, Secretary. 

President—Mrs. E. Capy STANTON, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Harriet W. Sewall and Mrs. Angelina Grimke 
Weld, Massachusetts ; Hon. Mrs. Jacob Ela and Mrs. 
Armenia White, New Hampshire: Hon. Mrs. C. W. 
Willard, Vermont; Miss Eva M. Wilder, Maine; 
Rev. Olympia Browne, Connecticut; Mrs. L. C Bul- 
lard, New York; Mrs. Celia Burleigh, New York: 
Mrs. Martha C. Wright, New York: Mrs. Matilda 
Joslin Gage, New York ; Victoria C. Woodhull, New 
York ; Mra. Lucretia Mott and Miss Sarah Pugh, 
Pennsylvania ; Mrs. Maria Mott Davis and Miss Mary 
S. Brown, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Washington Bladus, 
Pennsylvania ; Mrs. Judge Underwood. Vi:yinia ; 
Mrs. Anna W. Bodeka, Virginia: Mrs. Victor Bar. 
ringer, North Carolina; Mrs. Frances Pilisbury : 
South Carolina ; Mrs. Mary Spalding, Georgia : Mrs, 
Judge Miner, Missouri ; Hon. Mrs. Samuel M. Arnel), 
Tennessee; Mrs. Adelia Hazlitt, Michigan: Mrs 
Nannette B, Gardiner, Michigan ; Mrs. Catharine F. 
Stebbins, Michigan ; Mrs. Dr. Little and Mrs, Mary L. 
Gilbert, Ohio; Pres. Yellow Springs Wom. Suff. Asso- 
ciation, Ohio; Mrs. C. Dundore. Maryland; Hon. 
Mrs. G. W. Jutian and Mrs. Dr. Thomas, Indiana: 
Mrs. Robert Dale Owen and Mrs. Amanda Way, In- 
diana; Mrs. Lamora Morse, Indiana: Mrs. Jane 
Grahem Jones and Mrs. C. V. Waite, Illinois: Mrs, 
Harviet Brooks, Illinois; Miss Lillie Peckham and 
Hon. E. N, Harris, Wisconsin; Hon. Mrs, 8. Burger 
Stearns, Minnesota; Mrs. Amelia Bloomer and Mrs. 
Annie E. Savery, lowa: Mrs. Governor Butler, Ne- 
braska; Mrs. C.J. H. Nichols, Kansas: Hon. Mrs. 
Aaron A. Sargent, California; Mrs. Laura De Force 
Gordon, California; Mrs. Charlotte J. Godbee, Utah; 
Mrs. M. J. Arnold and Mrs. Mary Post, Wyoming: 
Mrs. Governor McCook, Colorado: Mrs. Governor 

Ashley, Montana; Mrs. Catharine Yale, New York. 


SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


We frequently have applications for tracts and doc. 
uments on woman suffrage, and for the benefit of all 
such as are seeking to know the truth as itis in our 
new gospel, herewith print a complete list of the 
documents which can be obtained by applying to 
Mrs. Josephine S. Griffiug, 213 Capitol street, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

', Report of Special Committee of Connecticut 
Legislature on Woman Suffrage. 

2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women. 

3. Report of Annual Meeting ot Committee Woman 
Suffrage Association, 





4. Argument on Elective Franchise under the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution; by 
Hon. A. G. Riddle. 

5. History of National Woman's Rights Movement 
for Twenty Years: by Mrs BP. W. Davia. 

6. Restricted Suffrage ; by Isabella Beecher Hooker. 

7. An Appeal to the Women of the United States ; 
by the National Woman Suffrage Committee. 

8. Minority and Majority Reports of Judiciary 
Committee on the Woodhull Memorial. 

Also, Blank Petitions to Congress for Suffrage. 

Victoria C. Woodhull’s ** Constitutional Equality.” 





SYMPATHY’S TIE. 
BY MARY IRVING, 


A look, a * word in kindness spoken,”’ 
Have bound my heart to thine; 

And never can that bond be broken, 
While throbs a pulse of mine. 


My heart was very sad or lonely, 
Pining for sympathy ; 

And thou—of all the world, thou only- 
Didst give it unto me. 


A cup of water to the fainting 
Is a life remembered thing; 
But sympathy unto the panting 

A richer offering. 


Thou wert to me almost a stranger, 
And many an eye should bend 

More tenderly on earth’s tired ranger 
Than thine, my truest friend. 


My truest friend! thou little knowest 
The bliss thy smile imparts, 

Shedding like Heaven, where’er thou goest 
Sunshine on human hearts. 


Thou'rt ripening early for the Heaven, 
Child of immortal birth— 

*Tis long since angel step was given 
To tread our fallen earth. 


Go on—thy jewels round thee gather, 
Bright as the heaven-born stars : 
I'd choose thy crown of glory rather 

Than many a seraph wears. 


Oh, who would walk this earth uncaring 
For hearts that bleed and break, 

When one kind smile from dark despairing 
So weary a soul might wake! 





The chignon deformity is out of fashion—only those 
now wear the thing who have no natural hair. The 
most fashionable ladies braid their hair and either 
twist it round the head diadem fashion or let the 
braids hang down. This sensible and elegant fashion 
will last until some ugly female or crafty coiffeur 
finds some other disfiguring device to sepersede na- 
ture, 





Of course everybody knows who Phelan & Collan- 
der are, and that they manufacture the very best table 
for that most healthy, instructive and amusing game 
of billiards. If anything else were wanting to sub- 
stantiute their claims as having perfected this inven- 
tion for popular amusement, it could be tound in the 
very decided and continuous increase in their sales. 
From an insignificant business it has, in a few years, 
grown to one of immense proportions, in which hun- 
dreds of hands and thousands of dollars are em- 
ployed. See advertisement in another column, 





Boston, May 28, 1871. 
Capt. A. W. LAVENDER, 

Dear Sir—TVhe case of China water came duly to 
hand. I should have anewered your letter betore, 
but have been unwell for four or five weeks with an 
attack of fever, but think it is broken up by using 
your great discovery, the Aletic China Water, hoping 
you will put it before the public, for | consider it one 
of the greatest blessings of the nineteenth century. 
It werks like acharm. I know it will sell, for a good 
thing always selis, and Lhope you wiil make it pay, 
for one Ao juts before the public a good thing 
should be al paid. Would it be of any use for me 
to make you an offer for the right to sell to the six 
New England States’ No one can speak too highly 
of the Aletic China Water, Yours truly, 

E. HowLanp Perry, M. D. 

745 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 





“IF WE WOULD.” 


If we would but check the speaker, 
When he spoils a neighbor's fame; 

If we would but help the erring, 
Ere we utter words of blame; 

If we would, how many might we 
Turn from paths of sin and shame? 


Ah! the wrongs that might be righted, 
If we would but see the way! 

Ah! the pains that might be brightened, 
Every hour and every day ; 

If we would but hear the pleadings 
Of the hearts that go astray. 


Let us step outside the stronghold 
Of our selfishness and pride; 

Let us lift our fainting brothers, 
Let us strengthen ere we chide ; 

Let us ere we blame the fallen, 
Hold a light to cheer and guide. 


Ah! how blessed—ah! how blessed 
Earth would be if we but try 
Thus to aid and right the weaker, 
Thus to check each brother's sigh; 
Thus to walk in duty’s pathway 
To our better life on high, 


In each life, however lowly, 
There are seeds of mighty good; 

Still, we shrink from souls appealing 
With a timid, “If we could; 

But God, who judgeth all things, 
Knows the truth is, ** If we would.” 
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THE GOLDEN AGE, 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL EDITED BY 


THEODORE TILTON, 


Devoted to the Free Discussion of all Living 
Questions in Church, State, Society, Literu- 
ture, Art and Moral Reform, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 
IN NEW YORK. 
Price Three Dollars a Year, Cash in Advance. 


Ma. Tritton, having retired from Tue INDEPENDENT 
and THe BrRooKLYN Datiy Union, will hereafter 
devote his whole Editorial labors to THE GOLDEN 
AGE. 


Persons wishing to subscribe wil! please send their 
names, with the money, immediately, to 
THEODORE TILTON 
P.O. Box 2.548, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE Bust IS THE CHEAPEST,” 
~, STANDARD Tits 


BILLIARD TABLES 


Being constructed with r ames to acientific accuracy, 





are used in ail tests of skill by the best players in the 
country, and in all first-class clubs and fotahe. Illus- 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 
sent by mail. 


fT PHELAN & COLLENDER) 


738 BROADWAY, New York ateld 


WM, DIBBLEE, 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 
854 Broadway, 


HAS REMOVED FROM HIS STORE TO THE 


FIRST FLOOR, 





where he will continue to conduct his business in all 
its branches TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of tge difference in 
his rent. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S WIGS, 


and everything appertaining to the business will be 
kept on hand and made to order, 


DIBBLEEANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA fer 
eoothiny and the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth of the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the scalp, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9 a. M. to 3 P. M. 

Also, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 
less preparation ever made for the complexion. No 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtained 
only at 

WM. DIBBLEE’S, 


854 naan up-stairs. 


QAnal AH E. SOMERBY, 
> MAGNETIC PHY SICTAN, 
749 SIXTH AVENUE, 

First Bel). 

MRS. SARAH E. SOMERBY.—“ The time is not 
far distant,” says Mrs. Woodhull in her Principles of 
Government, “when the possession of spirit-sight 
will be accounted of the first importance, not to thore 
only who possess it, but to the public generally, and 
will be sought for and made practical to the honor ot 
its possessors and to the inestimable benefit of ali.”’ 
Mrs. Somerby enjoys this taculty of second sight ina 
remarkable degree, and her clairvoyant visions are 
very wonderfal. I have been a believer in spirit com- 
munion forabout a year, and have had my convic- 
tions of its truth deepened by much that I have heard 
and seen through this lady. In one instance I was 
seated in the room with herat the piano singinga 
cavatina from Robert le Diable, an opera which Ll am 
convinced Mrs. Somerby had never seen, Becoming 
entranced, she described perfectly the scene in which 
this air occurs, giving a vivid picture of the tenor and 
prima donna, their costume, gestures, and appearance, 
my own impressions confirming hers as I felt that 
peculiar thrill of nervous sensation by which spiritual 
influences announce themselves to the mediumistic. 
Mrs. Somerby has magnetic and healing powers, 
which she has exercised with great efficacy for many 
years. She proposes also, as I learn, to hold con- 
versutional seances on the prominent social topics 
now exciting so much attention. Those interested 
in keeping up with lhe mort advanced thought of the 

day will do well to call on this lady for instruction, 
FR 


See card in another column, 





Dp R. LISTER, ASTROLOGER, 

25 Lowell street, Boston. 
For terms send for a circular. 
P. M. 


Hours, from 9 A, M. to 


ROGNOSTIC ASTRONOMY: 


ASTRO-PHRENOLOGY, 
as practiced by Dr. L. D. ane j Mrs. 8. D, ‘BROUGH TON, 
491 Broome street, New Y ork C ity. 
To know by s16Nna, to judge the turns of fate, 
Is greater than to fill the seats of State; 
The ruling stars above, by secret laws, 
Determine Fortune in her second cause. 
These are a book wherein we all may read, 
And all should know who would in life succeed, 
What correspendent st¢ns in man display 
His future actions—point his devious way 
Thus, in the heavens, his future fate to le arn, 
The present, past and future to discern, 
Correct his steps, improve the hours of life, 
And, shunning error, live devoid of strife. 
Any five questions in letter, enclosing two dollars, 
promptly attended to. Terme of consul tation frora 
1 to $5, according to importance. Nativities written 
rom $5 upward, Phrenologica! examinations, verbal! 
$1; with chart, $2, 





THE ORIGIN, TENDENCIES AND 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT, 


BY VICTORIA C, WOODHULL, 

This remarkable book, just from the press, contains 
a graphic consolidation of the various principles in- 
volved in government as the guarantee and protection 
to the exercise of human rights. 

Such principles as, from time to time, have been 
enunciated in these columns are here arranged, classi 
fied and applied. A careful consideration of them 
will convince the most skeptical that our Government, 
though so yood, is very far from being perfect 

Every person who has the future welfare of this 
country at heart should make him or herself familiar 
with the questions treated in this book. No lengthy 
elucidations are entered into; its statements are 
fresh, terse and bold, and make direct appeal to the 
easoning faculties. 

It is an octavo volume of 250 pages, containing the 
picture of the author; is beautifully printed on the 
best quality of tinted paper, and is tastefully and 
substantially bound in 


extra cloth. No progressive 


person's house should be without this conclusive 


evidence « 


f womans capacity for self-government 
Price, $30 0; by mail, postage paid, &3 25. 
* There is simplicity, fresinmess and orivinality in 
this book which rive's the attention: and one rises 
from the perusal with the feeling of being refreshed, 
strencthened and made better by such a healthy men- 
tal stimulant. She divests the woman question of 
all its sentimentalities and places it whe ‘re it should 
be, on the firm ground of justice. tead this book in 
the morning, when the mind is active, and it is + 
good preparation for intellectual work ; it is fall of 
kugcestions, and compels thoughtin the highest di- 
rection, Our advice is yet the book and study it.” 
Vow World. ; 


EQUALIPY A RIGHT OF 


WOVRAN, 


BY TENNIE C, CLAFLIN, 


The object of the author in presenting this book to 


the public was: 
First, To show that woman has the same human 
rights which men have, 


Second, To point out wherein a condition of sery}- 


tude has been involuntarily accepted by women as a 
ubstitute for equality, they in the meantime laboring 
under the delusion that they were above instead o 
below equatity. 

Third, To prove that itis a duty which women owe 
o themselves to become fully individualized persons, 
responsible to themselves and capable of maintaining 
such responsibility. 

Fourth, To demonstrate that the future welfare of 
humanity demands of women that they prepare them 
Selves to be the mothers of children, who shall be pure 


in body and mind, and that all other considerations of 


life should be made subservient to this their high 


mission as the artists of humanity. 

Fifth, That every child born has the natural right to 
live, and that society is responsible for the condition 
in which he or she is admitted to be a constituent and 


modifying part of itself. 


WOWANS RIGHTS NEW BOOKS. 


We have received copies of two books which just 
now possess considerable interest for many peope 
They are entitied respectively, ‘ Constitution al 
Equality, a Right of Women.” by Tennie C, Claflin, 
and ** The Origin, Functions and Principles of Goy- 
erument.’ by Victoria C. Woodhull. We have ex- 
amined these books carefully, not only for the sake 
ot the subj cts treated of, but because of the discus 
sion which has been called out in the past few weeks 
about these two remarkable women. 

It would seem as though everything conspired at 
once to bring them and their views before the pub- 
he. First, the fribune paraded them as the cham 
pion tree-lovers by way o} attacking its old enemies, 
the woman suffrage women: then, one branch of the 
feuffragists attacked them, while the other wing as 
vehemently upheld them, and lastly they were 
brought bodily before the public in the recent trial, 
These conflicting elements of notoriety were enough 
to have made any one famous for the moment, and 
ought to make their books sell, The chief element 
of curiosity, however, was in the fact tha! they were 
denounced so bitterly by the 7rifune as free-lovers, 
while they were, on the other hand, indorsed so en- 
thusiastically by a lady so universally respected as 
Mrs, Stanton. Careful examination of their books 
lails to show anything so very startling in the doe 
trines put forth in them, however distas'eful they 
may be tomany. They advance many strong argu 
ments for giving the women the rightto vore, for a 
remoceling of the marriage laws, and. in fact. for 
the general renovating avd making over of society. 
Some of these are new, and some not so new, but 
they aoe: Very well put. and will be found net unin 
teresting, en to those who - i - — to the dor 
t neh anwecnied Newark | Vi 





ALETIC CHINA Ww ATER TESTIMONIAL. 
195 Leffert’s place, Bh aaah n, June 12, 1871, 
COryY OF LETTER, 
Cuicaco, August 11, 1870, 

Capt. A. W. Lavender.—Dear Sir,—When at Water- 
town last week General Pratt informed me he had re- 
ceived a letter from you in which vou spoke of a 
medicine you had been taking that had cured you, 
aud inquired forme that I might be informed of it 
and try it in my case. Ihave been bad for fifteen 
mi onthe .and nearly given up my case, Ail physi 

ans who have examined me declare it to be scyrr/i us 
ssonach, or cancerous, Whether it is so or not. | have 
been reduced some forty pounds in flesh and arn ul 
abe TO enhvave li bu siness, 

[have been spending the summer in the Rocky 
Mountains. and thought! was better. bnt find ti 
difficult, coutinues. and write for the ourpose of 
havil you send ine adozen bottles of the Aletic 
(‘hina Water 

Kespect! uly yours, 
(Signed) MARTIN THATCHER, 
27 and 20 Randolph street, Chicawo 
ment in another column, 


ee adverti# 








DR. H. SLADE, 


(Clairvoyant,) 
AND 


J. SIMMONS 


207 West Twenty-second Street, N. ¥. 





MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS $2 00 
BUSINESS CONSULTATIONS, 3 00 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 9 A. M. TO 9 P. M. 


NOT OPEN SATURDAY. 


DR. SLADE does not confine himself to special- 
ties, but treats all classes of disease. administering 
remedies magnetically prepared by himself, which 
may be taken im all cases, 

DR. SLADE will, on receiving a lock of hair, with 
the full name and age, make a clairvoyant examina- 
tion, and return a written diagnosis of the case, with 
cost of treatment. A fee of Two DoLLARs must ac- 
company the hair, which will be applied on medicine 
where treatment is ordered, 

All letters should be directed to 


SLADE & SIMMONS, 
207 West 22d Strect, N. ¥. 


P. S.—Please write your address plainly. 60 


HESPERIA ; 


AN EPIC OF THE PAST AND FUTURE 


OF 
AMERICA, 
BY 


MRs. CORA L. V. TAPPAN. 


One Volume 1ln0.... 


eatads ciisae Neel Price $1 75 


THEME. 


Astriea, the Genias of Liberty and Justice, seeks a 
dwelling place upon earth. Persecuted and driven 
from land to land, she follows the evening star and 
finds at Jasta beautiful kingdom in the Western 
world; this becomes her home and the birth place of 
her beloved daughter Hesperia. 

Erotion, the Genius of Love and Fidelity, the hus- 
band of Astre and father to Hesperia, after many 
wanderings in search, at last joins the objects of his 
love and care, Reunited, they preside over this new 
land and seek to preserve it for their child’s inheri- 
tance They are recognized and cherished by a 
small band of devoted followers, who summon 
them to their counsels in the city of Fraternia. 

At firstliberty and love prevail, but Austr dis-. 
covers the presence of a serpent who breathes on her 
asubtle poison, and she (with Erotion) is slain. 

Liamia, the serpent of policy, then controls and 
akes in charge the beautiful child Hesperia, seeking 
to unite her in marriage to her foul son Slavery— 
who must be nameless evermore; but Hesperia is 
warned by the Genius of Nature, Calios, who, in the 

uise of a poetand magician, holds sway even over 
Lamia. When Hesperia beholds him she recognizes 
her soul's counterpart, and is prepared, by his words 
and love to resist all the evil machinations of Llamia, 
and her son. 

Lilamia, however, holds temporary power over the 
form of Hesperia, and succeeds in throwing a spell 
around the maiden which she vainly ima; vines will 
prove fatal; the love of her parents and Calios 
rouses her spirit, and with them she withdraws into 
the world of souls, where, for a time, she beholds the 
scenes enacted under the influence of Liamia. She 
witnesses in Athenia and Crescentia deeds of horror 
and the tortures inflicted upon the oppressed. Calios 
sings to her in plaintiff songs of these down-trodden 
ones, lures her by the voice of nature, and in inter- 
ludes of Love and Truth seeks te win her back to her 
earthly kingdom. 

Long years does Liamia hold sway, and at last 
wuakensthe voice of war: when Astra, not dead, 
but only withdrawn for a space, turns the sword of 
Liamia apon her son. 

Through long suffering is Hesperia made strong 
and pure, She listens to the voice of nature’s chil 
dren, and their tortures cease; slavery and war are 
known no more, Astrea and Erotion are again the 
atrendant and abiding souls of this fair land: they 
Witness with rapture and benedictions the union of 
nd Hesperia, who rule with undivided sway 
over the most lovely empire of the earth. 

Published and for Sale Wholesale and Retail by 


S.F.TAPPAN & CO., 


136 Sth St,, bet, Broadway and 4th ave., 
NEW YORK. 


3 ulios Pe | 


TEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUD- 
4 SON RIVER RAILROAD.—Trains will leave 
Thirtieth street as follows: 

Sa.m., Chicago Express, 
tached. 

10a. m.. Special Drawing-room Car Express. No 
accoinmodation for way passengers except in Draw- 
ing-room CATS. 

10:40 a.m... Northern and Western Express, Draw- 
ne room cars attached, 

j P m., Montreal Express, 
tached. 

6 pp. m. . First Pactic Express, with Sleeping cars 
through ‘to Watertown, Syracuse and Canandaigua. 
(Daily) 

Sp. m., Second Pacific Express, with Sleeping cars 
attached, for Rochester and Buffalo: 
via both L. S. and M. C. Railroads 
Toledo; and Louisville, via Indianapolis. 
will leave at 6 p.m. on sundays.) 

li p. m., Night Express, Sleeping cars attached, 

7a.m., 2and 5p. m. . Poughkee peie trains, 

Ya. m. rie, and fic40 D. m 


Drawing-room cars at- 


Drawing-room cars at- 


also tor Chicayo, 
for St. Louis, via 
(This train 


. Peekskill trains. 
if) and 6: ’p. im.. Sing Sing trains. 
f MH), 7:50, 9:10 an d 10:15 a m., 12 m., 
10, 8:10 and 1 Yp.m.. Yonkers trains 
Ya. m.,, so a train for Poughkeepsie, 
C,H. KENDRICK, 
Gioneral Passenger Agent. 
New York, Dec. 5, 1870. 


1:30, 3, 4:25, 


UST PUBLISHED.—Th 


Primary Synopsis of 


e) Universotosy and ALWATO (pronounced Ahl 
wah-to The 4 Scientifie Universal Languave, 
STEVIE’ Peanki LNDREWS, member of ihe 
Am Cali \ cs] vit and Sciences, of the 
Ameri j hale mociety ete tuthor of 
rhe $ of Society,” Discov ‘ries in Chi 
nese.’ ** Th Basis Outline of I niversology,”’ etc 
New Yor kK, a , THOM AS. i4} Fulton § street, 


(1*71.) Price, $1.50 








OUR SOCIETY. 


The enly ExcLusive Society paper in the United 
Music . 
Places, Horse. 


States, devoted to Society, Fine Arts, 
Dramas, Clubs, Theatres, Watering 
Gossip, etc., etc. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
BY OUR SOCIETY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Corner of Broadway and Twenty-third street, opposit 

Madison square and Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
TERMS: 
Subscription in advance, per year, delivered or by 
mail..... $5 00 


Subscription in advance, for six months. 3 00 

Clubs of ten, full amount in 
or $3 50 each. 

Clubs of five, fall amount in one remittance 
or $4 00 cach. 

Advertising per line, 


one remittance, $35 00 
. £20 00, 


invariably in advance..... 75 
Editorial notices, from $2 00 to $5 00 per line. 
NOTICE. 

On and after June 1, advertising rates will be $1 00 
per line, each and every insertion, and that rate (81 00 
per line) will be our permanent advertising terms. 

The, American News Company, New York News 
Company, National News Company, Brooklyn News 
Company, New England News Company, 
Western News Company, 
Company, Philadelphia; 

Louis Book and News Company, 
Company, 


Boston : 
Chicago; Central News 
Baltimore News Company, 
Albany News 
Newark News Company, and all other 
news companies and newsdealers will receive orders 
for OUR Socrety. City eubseribers by the year have 
their papers delivered in their residences early every 
Saturday morning, and, in addition, are 
with a magnificent self-binding cover. 

Invitations to weddings should Include a card list 
of names of Bridesmaids, Groomemen and Ushers, 
that those parties may not be inconvenienced, and 
their names appear incorrectly written. No item of 
news will be used under any condition unless ac 
companied by full address of the contributor, not for 
publication but for our own protection. All reports 
of social events, edacational, religious and persone; 
from respectable parties are acceptable, and will be 
used either the week received or on the following. 

Particular request is made to all who desire to ad- 
dress ue, concerning reports of any class of entertain- 
ments or editorial affairs, that no letter shall be sent 
to any individual except the Editor-in-Chief. 

All communications concerning business, as adver- 
tising, subscriptions, editorial endorsements, bills, a 
counts, money, etc., ete., etc., must be addressed to 
Publisher Our Society, 956 Broadway, New York 

Parties requiring back numbers to be mailed must 
remit TWENTY CENTS for each copy. Any party send- 
ing us false information, whether used or not, will be 
published in an editorial and full address given. By 
order of the Board of Trustees. 

W. A.C. RYAN, PReEstpenr. 

EDMOND P. BANNING, Jr., SECRETARY. 


presented 


Mr. Forp C. BarRKspaLe is in no way connected 
with this paper. 





OUR SUCCESS. 


Read what the principal Newsdealers in New York 
and suburbs say of the immense circulation of Our 
SociETY: 

We, the urdersigned, proprietery newsdealers, do 
hereby certify that there ia no other weckly news- 
paper sold from our news stands that has so universal 
a demand and eo large a sale as OUR Sociery. 

George J. Tyson, Fifth Avenue Hotel and Hoffman 
House; Tyson and Cocklin, Grand Central Hotel, 
Gilkey: C Turnbull, for the St. 
Cloud and Coleman Hotels: Hastie, 1235 Broad- 
way: H. Pillebury, 670 Sixth avenue; Thames Mit- 
chell, Everett House; M. A. Macfarland, 447 Broad- 
way; G. Erdoni, 557 Sixthave.; E. C. Leseur, 1209 
Broadway; M. Sharp, Fulton st. and Broadway; W. 
England, Jersey City Ferry: H. L Thirty 
fourth street and Broadway; L. 8. Tarr, Metropolitan 
Hotel; Shear, Hudson River Depot; Hadley, Fulton 
Ferry: Max Huss, New York and New Haven R. R.; 
H. Jones, Astor House; J. H. Hillyer, St. Nicholas 
Hotel; John Buddleman. Greenwich ave. and 
Eleventh est.; O. J. Boyd, Tenth ave. and Twenty. 
ninth st.; D. Burne, Eighth ave. and Nineteenth st.: 
John Connor, Wall et. Ferry; Daniel Connor, Bro: i. 
way and Dey et.; J. C. Clark, 380 Sixth ave.; W. 
Corey, Fifth ave. and Forty-third st; W. Clark, 274 
Third ave.; H. Duffy. Canal st. and Broadway; Don- 
nelly & Bros., Eighth ave. and Twenty-fifth st.; 
Edward England, Sixth ave. and Twenty-sixth st,. 
A. Fleming, 663 Sixthave.; J. G. Fairfield, Fourth 
ave. and Twenty-third st.; G. Fisher, Forty-seventh 
et. and Seventhave.: J. Fitzgerald. Fourth ave. and 
Twenty-sixth est.; ¢ 
teenth at.; P.M. Garvin, 
way: P. Hopper, Twelfth st. 
McGrath, Cedar st. and Broadway; Swayne & Co., 
Fulton Ferry; A. D. White, 704 Broadway: J. Ilow 
ard, Thirteenth et. and wag ay; J. Melon nD, 
Fourteenth et. and Sixth ave.; W. P. Roy, 8283 Bod 
way; W.Sharl, Sixth ave. and he nty- third et.; M. 
Shea, Ann et.and Broadway; J.C. Tyson, 


James, Grand, St 


. Crosby, 


’, Gregory, Fifth ave. and Thir 
Fourteenth st. and Broad 


and Broadway: Thomas 


ave.: O. Taylor, Nineteenth et. and Broadway ; G. 
Thorpe, Nineteenth et. and Third ave Jones, 1125 


Broadway; W oodruff & Burchill, Fourteenth et. and 
Sixth ave.: W. ¢ 
Ninth ave. 


. Weymuse, 3 Astor place; E. Haley 
and Twenty-third st.; Burton, Books, 
Stationeryand Fancy Goods, No, %2 Fourth ave.; and 
seventy others, Brentano sells three thes as many 
copies a& any other weekly paper, ‘Ten thousand 
more copies of Our Sociptry are sold weekly in New 
York and neighboring cities than of any other weekly 
newspaper published. This is commendation enffi 


cient. 
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LOCKWOOD & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 94 Broadway, 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
including the purchase and sale on commission of 


GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAY BONDS, STOCKS 
AND OTHER SECURITIES, 


MAXWELL & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 
No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


New York. 


WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


MARKET SAVINGS BANK, 
82 NASSAU STREET, N. Y., 
Six Per Cent. Interest Allowed. 


Interest commences on the Ist of each month. 
HENRY R. CONKLIN, WM. VAN NAME, 
Secretary. 60-86 President. 





or 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$330,000 IN GOLD 


DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS 


—————— 


Prizes cashed andintormation furnished. Orders 


solicited and promptly filled. 
The highest rates paid for Doubloons and all kinds 
of Gold and Silver and Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., 
No. 16 Wall Street. 


RAILROAD IRON, 


FOR SALE BY 
W. ILOPKINS & CO., 
71 BROADWAY. 


BANKERS, 








Central Railroad Company 


OF 


First Mortgage and Equipment 


7 PER CENT. 


(;OlLD BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 


A, L. HATCH, Fiscal Agent, 


61—76 32 PINE STREET. 


Pee — ee ~~ anes eae 





®A™M'L BARTON, HENRY ALLEN. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 BRGCAD STREET. 


Socks, Bonds and Goid bought and sold on com- 
Mtesion. 


SOOTS & SHOES. 
PORTER & BLISS, 


LADIES’, GENTS’ AND MISSES’ 
BOOTS & SHOES, 
No. 1,255 Broadway, 


Corner of Thirty-first street, New York 





(Opposite Grand Hotel and Clifford House.) 


BROWS’ AND VootiTis: 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


* SPF OCLALTY 


THE 
RCULE 


MUTUAL 


tl i 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
= 


—_—— 





23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS 


ALL POLICIES ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY 
‘HIRTY DAYS’ GRACE ALLOWED IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS, 
LIBER AL. LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH. 


JAMES D. REYMERT, President. 
AARON C. ALLEN, Secretary. 


LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH, 
- REYNOLDS BUDD, Aast.-Seeretary. 
JAY WATSON, Sup’t Agencies. 


Working Agents Wanted in all the States. 
APPLY TO THE HOME OFFICE. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHE, Sup’t German Department, 
No. 230 Grand Street. 
HEBERN CLAFLIN, Gen. Agent for Illinois and Missouri, office No. 5, No. 166 Washington st., ., Chicago, Hl. 














J. BAUMAN, 


NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN G. EBBINGHOUSEN. G. A. WIDMAYER. 
RAILRC 


AD. 

SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

COMMENCING JUNE 20, 1870. t FEBBINGHOUSEN & C0 
Passenger Station in New York, corner of Twenty- . *, 

seventh street und Fourth avenue. Entrance 
on Twenty-seventh street. 
TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORK, 

For New Haven and Bridgeport, 7. 8 (Ex.). 11:30 a. 


gs 12:15 (Ex.), 3 (Ex.), 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 and 8 (Ex.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, 


NEW WAREROOMS: 





" For Milford, Stratford, Fairfield, _ Southport and 

Westport, 7, 11:30 a. m. .m. 
For Norwalk, 7. 8 (Ex), 9. 11:30 a. m.; 12:15 (Ex.). | 

(Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 (Ex.). 5:30, 6: 30 and & (Ex. )p. m. 

For Darien, 7, 9, 11:30 a. m.; 34:5, 4:30, 5:30 and 6,30 | 


p. m 
For stamford, 7, 8 (Ex.). 9, 11:30 a. ms 18:15 (Ex.), | 
2:15, 3 (Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 (Ex.), 4:45, 5:30, 6: 15, 8(Ex.) | : 
p.m | 197 AND 199 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
For Greenwich and intermediate stations, 7, 9, 11:30 
am. ; 2:15, 3:45, 4:45, 5:30, 6:30, 7:15 p. m | 
Sunday Mail Train leaves Twenty seventh street, 
New York, at 7 p. m. for Boston, via both Springfield | 
Line and Shore Line. 
CONNECTING TRAINS 
For Boston, via Springfield, 8 a. m., 3 one 8 p. m. 
For Boston, via Shore Line, 12:15, 8 p. 1 
For Hartford and Springfield, 8 a. m., 
p. m. to Hartford, 8 p. m. 
For Newport, R. L., 12:15 p. m. (Ex.), connecting 
with steamer across Narragansett Bay, arriving at 8:30 


Between Twenty-first and Twenty-second 


streets, 


where will be found an elegant assortment of all the 
12: 15, 2. 4:30 | modern styles of first-class and plain Furniture, suit- 
able for the Mansion or Cottage. 

Having greater facilities than heretofore, we can 
Pear Connecticut River Railroad, 8 a. m., 12:15 p. m | offer large inducements to our numerous patrons 
to Montreal, 3 p. m. to Northampton. , 
For Hartford, Providence, and Fishkill Railroad, & | ; : p : 
m. ; 12:15 p. m, | extensive, embracing every variety of style and finish, 
For Shore Line Railway, at 8a. m. to Norwich and | 
Providence ; 12:15, 3; to New London, 8 p. m. 
For New Haven and Northampton Railroad, 8 a. m. ; 
3p. m. to Northampton and W — 

For Housatonic Railroad, 8 a. m. and 3 p. m 


For Naugatuck Railroad, 8 a, m., 3 p. m., and 4:30 CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY 


The stock in our new establishment will be very 


and of first-class workmanship. 


p.m. to Waterbury. 

For ped and Norwalk Railroad, 7 a. m., 12:15 | AND 
and 4:30 p. m 

For New Canaan Railroad, 7 a. m. ; 12:15, 4:30 and | 


5:30 p.m. Dining-Room Furniture, 
Commodious Sleeping Cars attached to 8 p. m. train, 

and ae to Sunday ~ Train on either Line. Draw- 
ing-Room Car attached to the 8 a.m.and 3 m. r  Eegy y wy Ur . 
trains, JAMES H. HOYT, Superintendent. | aN ROSEWOOD, WALNUT AND FANCY WOODS. 





We also pay particular attention to Interior Deco- 


DR. S. M. LAN DIS’ | rations, Mirrors, Cornices, Curtains, Lambrequins, 


Bedding, ete 


., and fit up Offices, Banks, Ships, 
ELECTRO-HYG E10-PSYCHOLOG I- Steamers or Hotels, to order, at short notice. 


CAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
N.W. Cor. 13th St and Girard Ave, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Persons of either sex can enter the above College 
any day, and be forthwith thoroughly educated in al) 
the branches of Medicine, Surgery, &c., by our short- | 
hand manner, without studying a host of useless | 
books. Each student may be secured by three) 
patents for the radical cure of all chronic diseases. | 
Tuition for a thorough Medical Education, including | *t0ck we can fill eny order at short notice. 
Diploma of Chartered College, $350. Particulars in | 
circulare. | and low prices, to merit a continuance of your 

All diseases cared same place. The celebrated book | 
on the * Secrets or GeEneRaTION,”’ which sent Dr. L | 
to prison, sent to any addres# for one dollar, Send | Furniture of any kind made to order. Sketches 


Having had an experience of twenty-eight years in 


the trade, we can assure our patrons that we manu- 
| facture good articles, of the most fashionable designs, 
which we offer at prices usually paid for inferior 


qualities and styles, 

Parties intending to furnish houses or parts of 
houses will find it to their interest to favor ue with a 
call before purchasing elsewhere. From our ample 


Grateful for past favors, we hope, by fair dealing 


patronage 





lor cirewlars, ' and estimates furnished if requested. 


| 
| 





Important to Merchants and 
Manufacturers, 


WHO WISH TO INCREASE THEIR BUSINESS. 


ee 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET Y Correct Lists of all the Business Men, Manufactu 


rers, &c., with important statistics, have been com 


piled by the undersivned, the object of which is to 


| furnish the public with reliable names of Business 


i 
| 
' 


Men throughout the country. 


To those wishing to send circulars to any particular 


calling, these lists are invaluable, each business being 


| separately in a blank book, and classified in States 


| 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| 


and Towns; all the information being derived from 


monthly correspondence in all parts of the States. 


J. ARTHURS MURPHY, 


MERCANTILE AND STATISTICAL AGENCY, 


Htf Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Reliable correspondents wanted in several towns in 


the South and West, with whom advantageous ar 


ranvements will be made. 63-66 


H. B. ‘CLAFLIN & CO., 


DRY GOCDS, CARPETS, 


| MOSIERY AND WHITE GOODS, LACES AND 
EMBROIDERIES, 
VANKEE ROTIONS, 


|'FLANNELS 


AND BOOTS AND SITOES, 
CHURCH, WORTH AND WEST BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


R il | Whether you wish to Buy or Sell 
al write to 


Road 
Bonds, 


CHARLES W. HASLER, 
No. 7 WALL STREET, 
New Bein ork. 62-65 


THE HAIR. 
ZOECOME! 
THE NEW HAIR RESTORATIVE 


Will positively restore luxuriant and healthy growth 
of HAIR upon the 


BALD HEADED, 


and will prevent the hair from falling out. 

It has No poisonous caustic or irritating ingredient 
whatever, It is as harmless as water, and WHOLLY 
U NLIKE any other reparation for the hair. 

It never fails. Itihas produced a fine growth of hair 
upon those who have been bald for twenty-five years. 
All who have used it, without exception, attest to its 
great merits. 

Persons in New York or Brooklyn wishing to test 
the ZOECOME, can either personally or by note make 
arrangements to have a hair dresser sent to their resi- 
dences and apply it. 

MRS. ELVIRA M. DEPUY, 
64 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn. 
New York, June 12, 1871. 
To THE MESDAMES WOoDHULL & CLAPLIN, 
44 Broad street, New York. 
LADIES: 

The numerous letters I am receiving from persons 
who have used the Aletic China Water have induced 
me tosend you afew copies, which please place in 
your valuable WEEKLY when you can find room. 

lam almost annoyed at the calla—** Why don’t you 
advertise the Aletic China Water, and let the ailing 
public know of its efficiency.” I answer through 
vour columns that I desire to be cautious—the Aletic 
Water willina short time advertise iteelf. In six 
months, without any aid or help, over five thousand 
bottles have been disposed of, with an increased de- 
mand and a report of universal satisfaction. 

I have been urged to place the Aletic China Water 
before the public by many of the first physicians in 
the land, and, as far as isin my power, shall use it 
for the benefit of the people; and, at the low rate 
now charged, it leaves a very small margin, which 
forbids the e xpense of extensive advertising. 

In order that those who are unable to purchase the 
water, and have the desire to be benefited by it, a 
call at 165 Maiden lane, free of cost, is the place to test 
its qualities. 


(Copy.] 
From Dr. ALBERT Day, 
Superintendent and Physician, 
Greenwood Institute, 
Massachusetts, 
APRIL 14, 1871. 
My Dear CapTain LAVENDER: 

Your letter, also the China Water, came duly to 
hand, for which favors I thank you. I must say I ad- 
mire the water. [at once on its receipt drank a bot 
tle of it, and observed its fine effect on the stomach 
and also its diuretic properties. I think the water 
canbe sold here, and will do all lcan to introduce it, 
and wilt act as your agent, when you are prepared to 
furnisha supply. Let me hear from you again. 

Truly yours, 
ALBERT Day, M. D. 


Astor ‘Hov se, Room 206, 
New York, June 12, 1871, 
CAPTAIN LAVENDER: 

Dear Sir; Please send to me one dozen half pints 
China Water. 

One dozen half pinte China Water to Don Everisto 
Carirego, No, 30 West Seventeenth street. 

One dozen ktalf pints China Water to 8. B. Lewis, 
No. 4 Beekman street. 

Send me the bill. 

The water has performed a miracle with me, Noth- 
ing that I have tried for the last fifteen years has done 
me so much good. I am entirely free from rheumatic 
paine, 





Yours, JOHN PALMER, 
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